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COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE IN | 
MASSACHUSET Ps. 


XPERIENCE is a good teacher. Massa- 

chusetts is in many respects the acknowl- 
edged leader, among our American States, in 
school affairs. We naturally look to her for 
light on a]] new educational questions. The | 
matter of compelling children to attend school 
is now attracting a great deal of attention in 
Pennsylvania; and, as it is well known that. 
Massachusetts has had laws on tnat subject in | 
operation tor the past twelve or fitteen years, | 


it is deemed well to see what can be learned | 
from her example before proceeding to act | 
ourselves. With this view, we propose to give, | 
first, the laws of Massachusetts relating to com. , 
pulsory attendance at school; and, second, the | 
results as exhibited in the recent report ot the 
Board of Education, 
THE LAWS, 
1. Every person having under his control a child 


between the ages of eight and fourteen years, shall, | 
annually, during the continuance of his control, send | 
| 


such child to some public school, in the city or town in 
which he resides, at least twelve weeks, if the public | 
schools of such city or town so long continue, six weeks | 
of which time shall be consecutive; and for every | 
neglect of such duty, the party offending shall forfeit to | 
the use of such city or town a sun not exceeding twenty | 
dollars; buc if it appears, upon the inquiry of the truant 
officers or school committee of any city or town, or upon 
the trial of any prosecution, that the party su neglecting 
was not able, by reason of poverty, to send such child to 
school, cr to furnish him with the means of education, 
or that such child has been otherwise furnished with the | 


means of education for a like period of time, or has | 
already acquired the branches of learning taught in the | 
public schools, or that his bodily or mental condition has 
been such as to prevent his atteadance at school or appli- 
cation to study for the period required, the penalty beture 
mentioned shall not be incurred. 

2. The truant officers and the school committees of | 


the several cities and towns shall inquire into all cases of * 


neglect of the duty prescribed in the preceding section, | 
and ascertain from the persons neglecting, the reasons, if | 
any, therefor; and shall forthwith give notice of all viola- 


tions, with the reasons, to the treasurer of the city oF | 
town; and if such treasurer willfully neglect or refuse to 


prosecute any person liable to the penalty provided for in 


| the preceding section, he shall forfeit the sum of twenty 


dollars. 

3- Children of the age of twelve years, and under the 
age of fifteen years, who have resided in this State for tne 
term of six months, shall noc be employed in a manufac 
turing establishment, unless within twelve months next 
preceding the term of such employment they have at- 
tended some public or private day schvol, under teachers 
approved by the schvol committee of the place in which 
said school was kept, at least one term o! eleven week:, 
and unless they shall attend such a school for a like 
period during each twelve months of such employment. 
Child.en under twelve years of age, having resided in this 
State for a like period, shall not be so employed unless 
they have attended a like schvol for the term of eighteen 
weeks within twelve months next preceding their em- 
ployment, and a like term during each twelve months of 
such employment. 

4. The owner, agent, or superintendent, of a manufac- 
turing establishment, who employs a child in viviation of 
the provisions of the preceding section, shal! furfeit a sum 
not exceeding fifty dollars for each offence, co be recover- 
ed by indictment, to the use of the public schools in the 
city or town where such establishment is situated; and 
the school commistees in the several cities and towns 
shall prosecute for all such torfeitures 

5. No child under the age of twelve years shall be em- 
ployed in any manufacturing establishment more than ten 
hours in one day; and the owner, agent, or superintend- 


| ent, who knowingly employs such child for a greater num 


ber of hours, shall forteit the sum of fifty dollars for each 


| offence, to the use of the person prosecuting therefor. 


6. No child under the age of tea years shall be em 
ployed in any manufacturing or mechanical establishment 
in this commonwealth, and no child between the age of 
ten and fifteen years shail be so employed, unless he has 
attended sume public or private day school, under teacn- 
ers approved by the scngol committee of the place in 
which such school is kept, at least three months during 


| the year next preceding such employment; provided, 


said child shall have lived within the commonwealth dur- 
ing the preceding six months; nor shall such employment 
continue unless such child shall attend school at least three 
months in each and every year; and provided, that tui- 
tion of three hours per day in a public or private day 
school approved by the school committee of the place in 
which such school is kept, during aterm of six months, 
shall be deemed the equivalent of three months’ attend - 
ance at a school kept in accordance with the customary 
hours of tuition ; and no time less than sixty days of actual 
scho ling shall be accounted as three months, and no 
time less than one hundred and twenty half days of actua! 
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schooling shall be deemed an equivalent of three months. | which they aim? We propose to allow the 
7. No child under the age of ifween years shall beem- | Annyal Report of the Board of Education for 
ployed in any manufacturing or mechanical establishment 8 h , 
more than sixty hours in one week. 1070 to answer these questions, 
8. Any owner, agent, superintendent or overseer of any : THE RESULTS. 
manufacturing or mechanical establishment, who shall First, we find it statea in the statistical table, 
knowingly employ or permit to be employed any child in | on page 102, that the “ Ratio of mean average 
violation of the preceding sections, any parent or guardian | srrendance fur the year to the whole number 


who allows or consents to such employment, shall, for . o” 
such offence forfeit the sum of fifty dollars. | of persons between five and fifteen is .74. 


g It shall be the duty of the constable of the com- | We have no means of determining how many 

monwealth to specially detail one of his deputies to see | persons there are in Pennsylvania between the 

that the provisions of this act, and all other laws regulat- ages of five and fifteen, nor how many between 

ing the employment of children or minors in manutactur- | those ages attend school, as our school statistics 

ing or mechanical establishments, are complied with, and are compiled in a py edee ae from thee ol 
way 


to prosecute offences against the same; and he shall report , 
annually to the Governor all proceedings under this act; Massachusetts; but trom the best estimates we 


and nothing in this section shall be so construed as to | can make we think the attendance at schoo] is 
| 
| 








eg reaps 5 jee as vel ganas nearly, if not quite, as regular here as there. 
10. AC city and town sha make a needfu pro- The tollowin ill h h h 
g extracts will show that the 


visions and arrangements concerning habitual truants, | lai fj hool offi ; ‘ 
and also concerning children wandering about in the | complaints Irom schoo! omcers concerning Ir- 


Streets or public places of any city or town, having no regular attendance are as frequent and as loud 
lawtul occupation or business, not attending school, and | in Massachusetts as in Pennsylvania. Abner 
growing up in ignorance, between the ages of seven and J Phipps, Esq., Agent of the Board of Edu- 
8 xteen years; and shall, also, make all such by-laws re- cation, says, Ie is & doveeerfal thought that 


specting such children as shall be deemed most conducive . . 
to their welfare and the good order of such city or town; notwithstanding the very large amount ex- 


and there shall be annexed to such by-laws suitabe pen pended for the maintenance of the public 

alties, not exceeding twenty dollars, for any one breach; | schools of our State, so large a proportion of 

provided, that said by-laws shail be approved by the | children of school age fail to reap the advan- 

superior court sitting in any county of the commonwealth. age of this, and grow up in comparative igno- 
? 


11. The several cities and towns shall appoint at the _ 
annual meetings of such towns or annually by the mayor | "ance. It is true we have a compulsory law 


or aldermen of such cities, three or more persons, who | with sufficient penalties if it were enforced, 
alone shall be authorized, in case of violation of such | but in many towns it is not only not enforced, 
by-laws, to make the complaint and carry into execution | hut no disposition to enforce itis shown.” 
the judgments thereon. , ; 

_— ss Hon. Joseph White, the Secretary of the 


12. A minor convicted of either of said offences and ; 
sentenced to pay a fine, may, in default of payment Board, says: ‘It is not my purpose to enter 


thereof, be committed to such institution of instruction, | ROW upon such a discussion as this subject de- 
house of reformation, or suitable situation provided as | serves, of the causes, the effects, or the remedy 
aforesaid. And upon proof that the minor is unable to) of absenteeism from our schools. I will only 
Maal os a gedit ge +s esau Dogg long remark, that in respect both to the law and 


chargeable with his support, able to pay the same, he ‘ ’ 
may be discharged by such justice or court, whenever it the practice here is found the weakest and least 


is deemed expedient, or he may be discharged in the | defensible point in our schoo] system. I am 

manner pour convicts may be discharged from imprison- fully convinced, after many years of observa- 

ment for non-payment of fine and costs =| tion and inquiry, that the several enactmerts 
13. Each of the several cities and towns in this com- ‘ ‘ 7 - 

: relating to this matter are ill adapted to their 


monwealth is hereby authorized and empowered to make d ; ‘ 
all needtul provisions and arrangements concerning | PUFPOSse, discordant and incapable of execution, 


children under sixteen years of age, who, by reason of | and therefore need a careful and thorough re- 
neglect, crime, drunkenness, or other vices of parents, or | yision, to which ample time and thought should 
from orphanage, are suffered to be growing up without be given ” 


salutary parental control and education, or in circum- Th a ts ds still 
stances exposing them to lead idle and dissolute lives ; and eee are Krong words, Out words a 


may aso make all such by-laws and ordinances respect- | Stronger will be found in the following extract, 
ing such chiidren, as shall be deemed most conducive to | from the report of Gen. H. K, Oliver, the 
their welfare and the good order of such city or town; | Strate Constable, one of whose duties it is to 
provided, that said by-laws and ordinances shall be ap- | see that the State laws concerning education are 
proved by the superior court, or, in vacation, by a justice fj 4. The iell h hors, ON 
thereof, and shall not be repugnant to the laws of the | ©MIOFCeG. 4 Ne italics are the author s. ow 
commonwealth. we know, indeed,” says Gen. Oliver, “ that 
‘These are not all tne laws Massachusetts | there is a compulsory statute of the common- 
has adopted concerning the subjects to which | wealth, in relation to the schooling of its 
they relate, but they are the most important | children, but like a great many other statutes 
ones. If /aws alone could bring children to | on the books, it is paralytic, dead—killed by 
school, these would seem to be sufficient. Are | sheer neglect. It was never enforced, and 
they enforced? Do they secure the object at | never supposed to be anybody’s duty to enforce 
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it. In fact we are inclined to believe that it is 
not generally known that such a law was ever 
enacted. Nobody looks after it, neither town 
authorities, nor school committees, nor local police, 
and the large cities and many of the towns of the 
State are swarming with unschooled children, 
wagabondizing about the streets, and growing up 
in ignorance and toa heritage of sin. The mills 


| very effective in bringing her children to school. 
It may operate well in localities, but on the 
whole it is a failure. The problem, how to 
make education universal among us, has not yet 
been solved. Who will solve it ? 


» 
> 
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all over the State, the shops in city and town, are | 


full of children, deprived of their right to such 
education as will fit them for the possibilities of 
their after life. Nobody thinks of either en- 
forcement or obedience in the matter, so that 
between those who are ignorant of the pro- 


vision, and those that “‘ care for none of these | 


things,” thousands of the poor younglings of 
the State, with all her educational boasting, 
stand precious small chance of getting even 
the baldest elements of education. 

We make the foilowing extracts from the 
reports of the school committees of different 


towns: 

© We are led to believe, after some observation and ex- 
perience, that the most visible causes of non-attendance 
in our schools are, criminal neglect in the home, on the 
part of parents, and a kind of criticism unfriendly to our 
school system, which, to some extent, prevails here as 
elsewhere, and which, while it works no good to any 
class, engenders unkindly and inharmonious feeling in 
many minds against the improved facilities for education 
which have been secured by the town, at the cost of so 
much care, time and money.”—Dennis. 


“ Especially, in the matter of non-attendance, much | 


remains to be done.” —Fruro. 

* One of the great evils which seriously interferes with 
the success and efficiency of our schools is, the practice of 
irregular attendance on the part of many scholars.”— 
YARMOUTH. 

* What are the causes of this failure? A glance at 
the records of our schools is sufficient to show one of them. 
Instead of a punctual and constant attendance, in some 
cases, nearly or quite half the seats are vacant day after 
day. Schools with fifty or sixty pupils, show an average 
attendance of thirty-five or forty; much less than one- 


tenth of them are uniformly and punctually in ther places, | 


while meny are absent a third, a half, or even a larger 
part of the time.” —Lenox, 

‘© Few can know, except those who have management, 
to what extent those evils, those of irregular attendance 
and tardiness, cripple our schools and frustrate the plans 
of both teachers and committee.” —AcusHNET. 

“ Nothwithstanding the almost universal complaint that 
we have so little schooling, more than one-fifth of the 
whole amount that we now have is lost to a portion of 
those attending school, the average attendance being but 
four-fifths of the whole time.” —RexosoTu. 

“ Irregularity of attendance is a great drawback on the 
progress of our schools.” —Boxrorp. 

“ We took occasion in our last report to refer to the 
frequency of absence in some of our schools, as one of the 
greatest hindrances to their prosperity. This conviction 
is made more intense as our opportunities of observation 
multiply.” —Miucrorp. 

It may, we think, be fairly inferred from 
what has now been stated, that the Massachu- 


setts system of compulsory education is not 


BY HON. B. G. NORTHROP, SUPERINTENDENT OF 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, CONNECTICUT. 


| [The interesting article which we print below was 
written by Mr, Northrop, in Switzerland, and published 
in the Swiss Times f Sept. 15th. He forwarded it to 
us himselt, and authorizes its publication in the JourNnat. 
It will interest his many Pennsylvania friends to say that 
a private note just received from him, dated Munich 
Bavaria, Sept. 22d, shows him to be in good health and 
excellent spirits, The evening before he wrote, he had 
had an interview with the celebrated Dr. Dollinger. His 
opportunities of seeing schools and studying systems of 
education has been very ample, and he will come home 
full of good things with which to instruct his people, and, 
we trust, ours.—Ep. | 


VISIT to over a hundred schools in the 
different Cantons has greatly enhanced 

my appreciation of the Swiss system of public 
instruction The Swiss are a progressive peo- 
ple, and their excellent educational system is 
both the evidence and cause of general advance- 
ment. It contains some features worthy of 
imitation. The schools are supported by the 
| State, are free to all, well attended, and highly 
prized by the people. Inthe studies of geog- 
raphy and arithmetic, their methods are in- 
| ferior to those adopted in America, but in 
| language exercises, history and drawing, they 
greatiy excel. The mastery of the mother 
| tongue is the first aim, while the culture of the 
expressive faculties is made very prominent. 
| They justly regard language as not only the 
medium of thought, but the chief agent in cul- 
| tivating the memory and taste. The disciplin- 
| ary influence of the study of language is kept 
| in view, and to talk well is held to be a noble 
| 
| 





art. The daily school drills aim at this grand 
attainment. Choice selections of poetry and 
| prose are committed to memory, and recited 
_almost daily. Starting early, the memory is 
trained with surprising facility. [I have been 
| greatly pleased with the recitations of poetry 
by young pupils—long passages being given 
without hesitation or mistake. 

The fact that there are three races in Switz- 
erland—German, French and I talian—and that 
these three languages are spoken in the Federal 
Assembiy, as well as in commercial intercourse, 
gives a practical interest to the study of the 
modern languages. Besices ‘the vernacular,” 
the study of French or German is reguired in 
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the schools, and is hegun atatender age. The 
faculty of language is, therefore, early developed. 
Under ten or twelve years, is the memorial] 
ege for words and their torms. Beginning at 
the right age, the Swiss youth make most rapid 
and thorough progress in modern languages, 
The classics are also commenced early, and 
great proficiency 1s the result. In the study 
ut any new language, the pen is ever in hand, 
and there is constart practice in expressing 
ideas in that language. The proficiency ot 
each pupil, is measured by his ability to convey 
his thoughts in the new tongue. 1 commena 
this practice to our teachers. 

History—too m ch neglected in America— 
is here made a most “tive and prominent 
study. ‘This land is class, vestiges of Roman 
rule and works abound, and memoria!s ot battles 
and sieges in later times, stimulate inquiry, 
The school building itselt has often a history 
of itsown. I have inspected the college and 
academy, tounded by Calvin more than three 
hundred years ago, sat in the pulpit chair oc- 
cupied by him, heard recitations and lectures 
in the very rooms where he taught, and with 
which are associated the names ot John Knox, 
Neckar, Sismond:, Albert Gallatin, and a host 


of eminent men ot Europe, for Geneva was the | 


educational centre, where Protestant young 
men from England, France and Germany were 
educated for nearly two centuries atter the 
Retormation. ‘Though, with one exception, 
the smallest Canton in Switzerland, no piace 
of its size, in modern times, has exercised so 
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wide-spread and happy an influence, both in- | 


intellectual and religious. Among the ruling 
minds of the present day, Prince Bismarck is 
named as one who was educated, in part, here. 
Such memories awaken an historic spirit in the 
schools. Still more their monuments, walls, 
towers, ruins, and reics, their fountains— 


adorned with quaint emblems—their heroes and | 


benefactors enshrined in storied marble, their 
hard won victories recorded in bronz+, their 


archeological Museum and Library, with the | 


manuscripts of Luther, Calvin, Beza, Melanc- 
thon and others, foster an interest in the past. 

The Swiss schools also excel in drawing. 
They understand both its practical Searing, 
and its relation to general culture. Their skilled 
mechanics apply the art in drafting plans, 
forming decorative designs, and executing all 
nice work, ‘They say that not the architect, 
builder, machinist, and inventor only, must 
** draw,” but that any craftsman, skilled in de- 
sign, makes a better workman, whatever may 
be his trade. The world now pays substantial 
tribute to Switzerland, for the exquisite taste 
displayed in the decorative arts, in their un- 
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| equalled wood carvings, their beautiful designs 
and chasings in gold and silver, their watches 
and their music boxes, their silks and ribbons 
and their patterns for embroidery, and for 
their eatensive printing, and dyeing manufac- 
tures. In the indu:trial schools, special in- 
struction is given in ornamental drawing, 
moulding and designing. In the girls’ schools, 
needle-work is taught to al!. The Swiss be- 
lieve in the dignity of labor, in the system of 
apprenticeship, and the thorough mastery of 
some trade, The theory that labor is menial, 
and that che tools of a trade are badges of ser- 
vility, is foreign to them. ‘They are ingenious 
and industrious. ‘They have learned that igno- 
rance means waste and weakness, that education 
is economy, that brains nelp the hands in all 
work, multiplying both the value and produc- 
tive power of mere muscles. 

In this direction, the Polytechnic Institute 
at Zurich is doing a noble work, It is already 
deservecly the pride of the nation, is liberally 
supported by tne Government, and has a very 
large and able corps of Professors, and 600 
students. Its celebrity has attracted many stu- 
dents from other lands. Engiand has nothing 
equal to it. Indignant that his own country 
should so neglect both popular and technical 
education, } Scott Russel says :— 

“©The contrast between England and Switzerland is 
that England spends more than five times as much on 
pauperism and crime as she does on education, and 
Switzerland spends seven times as much on education, as 
she does on pauperism and crime.” 


The recent progress of Switzerland in inter- 
na) improvements, manufactures, and wea!th, 
is great. While other causes have helped, the 
most efficient agency is the marked improve- 
ment in popular and technical education. 
Railways thread her valleys and ciimb hills 
and even mountains, where the construction is 
costly and dificult, The telegraphic lines are 
relatively more numerous than in America, 
|and, being a part of the postal system, the 
rates are low and uniform. 

Ihe roads are the best in Europe, and yet 
without tolls Even the most costly suspen- 
| sion bridges are free. The Swiss government 
is the most liberal one in Europe. It is 
| of the people and for the people. It happily 
illustrates the National motto ** Un pour tous, 
tous pour un,’’—** one for all and all for one.” 
Such a Government can afford to trust the 
people. Hence there is a free press, free 
speech, free schools, freedom in religion and 
freedom in traveling, no passports being re- 
| quired, and no examination of luggage; no 
| standing army, and no gendarmes ever bran- 
| dishing the threatening hand of power, as else- 
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where in Europe. There is, relatively, far less | marks the fundamental difference between the 


criminality here than in England. ‘The fact 
just stated in the ** Swiss Times” that, in the 
village of Illgow, containing 1230 inhabitants, 
not one individual during the last twenty-three 
years has been brought into a court as a pri- 
soner, or sued for debt, can be said of few 
places of equal population in the world. 

The schools and the press have la ely fra- 
ternized the whole nation. 

The several cantons were formerly isolated 
both in fact and feeling, with little inter-com- 
munication, and less sympathy, with distinct 
local customs and laws. Some still strongly 
cherish their hereditary usages. A few are 
proud of their Roman origin, and keep up their 
fictors with * patrician ” and “ plebeian” ideas. 
Berre (Bear) stil] retains Bruin as its heraldic 
emblem, and has this figure «n its coat of arms, 
and its fountains ; 
dwellings, and sometimes stands forth, equipped 


it guards many ancient | 


with full panoply of shield, banner, and sword, | 
Gigantic bears in granite, guard the city gates, | 


and, in the wonderful clock, a whole troop of 
bears perform, at the striking of the hour, and 
the city maintains a menagerie of bears, at the 
public expense. Geneva, in like manner, 
honors its emblem—the eagle—by keeping a 
flock of eagles, in a series of huge cages. 
Berne, while abounding in most beautiful mod- 


ern edifices, still maintains its unique and | 
historic character more than any other Swiss | 


city. But education, the press, railroads, tele. 


graphs, and a wise central government, have 


conciliated the people of these twenty-two 
cantons, Though separate in race, religion, 
and language, they are one in national sympa- 
thy and interest, proud of their history, and 
prouder still of their recent progress and pres. 
ent prosperity. While beggars are found 
everywhere in Europe, there is less pauperism 
in Switzerland than in any other nation on the 
continent. With no communism, there is still 
a general diffusion of property, and almost 
every one is a land-owner. 

Of the 485,000 householders, only z0,0¢ 0 
possess no land. The ownership of Jand is an 
element of dignity, and conscious elevation to 
the individual, and thus, of strength to the 
nation, 





CLASS ORGANIZATION, 





BY JAMES M. REES. 





NE does not need a memory of very long 
reach to take hold of the time when 
the unit of the school was the scholar. Now 


the unit of the school is the class, This change 





| schools of this and of that former time; to ir, 
| furthermore, must largely be referred the im- 
provement of our common schools. The 
change itself is due to a wise spirit of organi- 
zation that has been infused int» our schools. 
The fixing of the number of these class units, 
together with a regular course of study for each 
class, makes what is called a graded school. 

It will. perhaps, be profitable to find the 
principle upon which this system of class or- 
ganization rests. We shall then be prepared 
to see fully the advantages of it; and shall, 
moreover, not be surprised to find that it is 
open, unless carefully guarded, to serious ob- 
jections, From not carefully considering the 
foundation of this kind of organization, objec- 
tions have in some cases been misdirected, and 
incorrect remedies proposed. 

All schemes of organization, and of instruc- 
tion, too, must proceed from some facts of our 
nature. As they accord with these, tney are 
valid. With this view of matter, we put aside 
all reasons from convenience, economy of tine, 
etc., and bring forward, as the justification, 
nav, even the possibility of a sy tem of class 
organization, the obvious fact that, within cer- 
tain general limits, all persors are alike, We 
must not be surprised to find little facts of this 
kind underlying and supporting— furnishing 
the very condition of the existence of great 
superstructures The simple fact that men, if 
left to themselves, are generally very much 
disposed to take the best care of themselves, 
underlies almost the whole s:stem of political 
economy. Legislation Las made its best ad- 
vances when, afier adding a few necessary 
checks, it has recognized this same fact. So 
with this principle. Our pupils are seen to be 
pretty much alike. The only difference that 
we notice, and we do not notice this very 
closely, is a difference of attainment. Take, 
now, those whose attainments are in a general 
way equal, and, on the fact of their general 
similarity, we are justified in adopting a s) stem 
of classes 7 

The advantages resulting in point of conve- 
nience and economy of time, sanction the sys- 
tem and approve its general wisdom. But is 
there not to be found with the plan a funda- 
mental objection? No; the plan itself is almost 
perfect. The objecticn is not to be laid to 
the system, but rather to the error of not taking 
advantage of al] that the system gives us. We 
expect of it what we should not expect, as we 
shall try to show. 

We have a double nature: on the one side 
we are like everybody else ; on the other, we 
are different. Organization by classes takes 
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the first; it, of course, rejects the second. It 


undertakes to provide for our common wants; | 


it cannot supply, directly, our individual spe- 
cial demands. It engages to do no more than 
this. We should ask no more of it, It is as 
unjust as it would be to demand that the man 
who engages to make our shoes should also 
make our trowsers. Shall we say, then, that a 
course of instruction must take no uotice of 
this individualizing element of our nature? 
Far fromit. The highest and holiest function | 
of the teacher is to train this element of per- 
sonality, that makes each man, as | once heard 
it nobly said, ** a new creation of God.” The 
truth is, that it is only the class organization 
that gives an opportunity for this work on the 
individual pupil. Take John, Henry and | 
William separately, and you wil. not be able | 
to satisfy their common wants; take them 
together, and you can hope to satisfy what they 
need in common, and have time to meet more | 
of their special demands. Unless you have a) 
teacher for each pupil, this must be the case, 
Class organization alone furnishes the oppor- 
tunity tor that special care of each scholar’s 
personality that will develop in him a true | 
originality, and true originality is nothing more 
than the proper action of personality in a field 
of action common to all. 

That there is a fault in our instruction at 
this point, cannot be denied. We wish merely 
to give the fault its proper place. The error 
of not cultivating the element of personality 
is in not taking advantage of the opportunity 
which class organization gives us, and also in 
teaching a class as if it were a kind of abstrac 
tion, instead of a number of real, living souls, 

We must follow the trail of this objection 
further; for it is a real one, and will indicate 
a point too much overlooked. Why is not 
class instruction supplemented by some of this 
individual instruction? For the obvious reason, 
that our schools are often so crowded that it 
is impossible for teachers to do more than at- 
tend to their classes. We want fewer pupils 
and more teachers to a school. 

Cicero well refers honorable and becoming 
conduct to the right working of our two char- 
acters: that which is common to all] of us; 
that which belongs to each of us. If educa 
tion is to prepare us for such conduct, it must 
take charge of both. A system of graded in. 
struction wil] do for this more than anything 
else, but it must be supplemented in some way. 
The most obvious, and most unlikely, is that 
pointed out: the reduction of the number of 
scholars and the increase of the numer of 
teachers. Another way is for each teacher to 
aim by giving extra time and labor, in private 
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| talks, etc., to try to meet the scholar on the 
ground of his individuality. Lastly, let each 
| scholar fee] as far as possible that all class in- 


struction comes personally to him. 
Obio Ed. Monthy. 
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INFINITIVES AND PARTICIPLES. 








BY PROF. J. T. OSMOND. 





HE characteristic of the verb, the function 
which distinguishes it from all other 
words in a sentence, is affirmation. Neither 
the infinitive nor the participle ever performs 
this ofice. Therefore neither is ever a verb. 
Why will our authors of grammars persist in 
placing one or both of them with verbs and 
treating them in connection with verbs? The 
result is utter confusion to most pupils and 
fina] failure to comprehend them. 
I. Infinitives. 1 would suggest this treat- 
ment, either by some author or by teachers, 
based on the principle of our language that the 


| infinitive always performs the office of either 


a noun, adjective or adverb. 








( Abstract. 
| Proper | Collective. 
(a) Noun . } es 
| Common | Participia).® 


{ Infinitive.* 

*Or any other name that may be better. 

Articles explanatory of abstract, collective, 
etc,, nouns as usual, Then something like the 
following : 

Infinitive nouns signify an act, being or state, 
butdonotafliirmit. Then in syntax of nouns,— 

1. The infinitive noun may govern another 
noun in the objective case as its * subject,” or 
‘agent ;” as, 1 wish dim to go. (Pronouns 
show the case more plainly than nouns.) But 
if the agent of the infinitive noun is the same 
as the agent, or subject, of the verb, it is, of 
course, in the nominative; as, / wish to go. 

z. The infinitive noun may govern another 
noun in the objective, as the name of the thing 
the signified act effects: To play 4a//is healthy. 

3. The infinitive noun changes its form to 
express time: I wish him ¢o arn; I wish 
him to be learning; I believe him to have 
learned. 

4. If the act of which the infinitive noun is the 
name be not performed by, but upow its subject, 
“be” is used to express this: I wish him to de 
taught. ‘* Be,” withthe affix “ ing,” only ex- 
presses time. 

5- The adjective used to qualify an infinitive 
noun has the adverbial form: ‘To play correctly 
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is creditable.” 
the usual form. 

[If any one think the infinitives in 1 above 
are not nouns in these and all similar construc- 
tions, let him think carefully. If any one say, 
«< Tense and voice are properties of the verb, 
the infinitive has these, as you allow in 3 and 
4 above, so the infinitive must be a verb,” I 
reply that the reasoning is poor, Because tense 
and voice are properties of the verb, does not 
preclude their belonging to other parts of 
speech. Two or more parts of speech may 
possess one or more properuies in common. 
Not the properties of a word, neither its evy- 
mological form, but the office, the principal office, 
it performs in its combination with other words 
is the true basis for classifying it wherever 
used. | 


Except in the predicate it has 


f alana 
eee 
{b) Adjectives - 
| Participial. 
| Infinitive. 

Definitions of other classes as usual. 

Infinitive adjectives signify an act, being or 
state, but do not affirm ict. 

In syntax of adjectives,— 

t The infinitive adjective may govern a 
noun in the objective case: a desire to learn 
Grammar is commendable. 

z. The infinitive adjective changes its form 
to expresstime. A desire to /earn,; a desire 
to be learning ; a desire to bave learned. 

*« Be” in an infinitive acjective makes it ex- 
press an act done to its subject. 


| 
{c) Adverb { 











| Infinitive. 

Definitions of other classes. 

Infinitive adverbs signify an act, being or 
state, but do not affirm it. 

In Syntax, 1. The infinitive adverb may 
govern a noun in the objective case: he came 
to see me. 2 The infinitive adverb changes 
its form to express time: he came ¢o /earz; 
he came to be /earning. 3. ‘* Be” in an infin 
itive adverb makes it express an act done to its 
subject. 

LI. Participles. 
very similarly, 

I believe something like the above to be the 


To be brief, treat these 


Grammatical Notes. 


only true method of treating these most difficult | 


parts of our language. Quite extensive oppor- 
tunities for observation of this matter have 
cmvinced me that very few students who use 
our present grammars (and nota great many 
teachers) really understand infinitives and par- 
ticiples. 
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most of the teachers can say some defini-ions 
and rules a4owt them in parsing ; but the ques- 
tion is, how many (scholars or teachers) have 
any clear, certain ideas of the functions and 
powers of infinitives and participles in our 
language ? 

I will only add, that I have presented the 
above method, with gratifying results, to large 
classes in the Normal Course of one of the 
first colleges in Ohio, and now submit it to 
the consideration of my fellow teachers, in 
Pennsylvania. 


—_———- ———-—@ —<—$——$ — ____ 


GRAMMATICAL NOTES—« AS.” 





BY PROF. A. R. BYERLY. 





S has in general two uses : 

1. As is used as an adverb when placed 
before an adjective or an adverb followed by 
another as used as a conjunction correlative 
with it. In the sentence, ‘‘ He is as active as 
his cousin,” the first as is an adverb of degree. 
It marks the degree of activity as definite, 
which degree is made definite by the clause in- 
troduced by the second as. A similar use of 
that may be observed in the sentence, “* That 
man that you saw is here.” Z’sat inthe first 
case marks the word man as definite, or as de- 
noting a known person, and in the second case, 
introduces a clause which makes the word man 
definite, or which expresses the fact by which 
the person has become known. That—-who, 
which. The—that, who, which, are similarly 
used, 

A; in this use seems to have usurped the 
place of so. So is used in similar situations in 
the German. The distinction seems to be this: 
as implies degree simply and is equivalent to 
in the degree, and so implies an approximated 
degree, or a degree that is reached and is equiv- 
alent to to the degree. Hence s9 is retained,— 

1. When immediately preceded by a nega- 
tive ; as, mot, never, hardly. 

z. Very frequently with adverbs of time; as, 
50 soon as,and ot distance ; as, so far as, although 
as is also used. 

3. When the degree is inexpressibly great, 
and the qualifying clause is omitted; as, “He is 
so good ” ; 

4. When the verb of the qualifying clause 
is an infinitive; as, *‘ Be so good as to come 
here.” 

In the third case the qualifying clause, if ex- 
pressed at all, wou'd be introduced by that in- 
stead of as and would denote result ; as, “* He 
is so good that [ cannot express the degree of 


Doubtless many of the pupils, and , his goodness.” 
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In the fourth case, although the qualifying 
clause is introduced by as instead of that, it 
seems to express result rather than comparison. 

Sometimes, as and so are used in the same 
sentence, asin the beginning ot the sentence 
and so with the same adjective or adverb re- 
peated for the sake of emphasizing the idea ; 
as, “As far as the east is removed from the 
west, so far hath he removed our transgressions 
from us.” 

In this sentence the first a: and so are ad- 
verbs each put with far; far in both cases is 
put with removed; so far being an emphatic 
repetition of ‘‘as far as the east is from the 
west.” 

II. As is used to introduce 
clauses. 


subordinate 
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This use will be teken up in another article. 


AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC ASSOCIA- 
TION, 


BY E. F. HOBART. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


HE twentieth meeting of the American 

Association for the Advancement of 
Science, which convened at Indianapolis on | 
the 16th of August, was a most interesting | 
gathering. It was delightful to see those | 
veteran teachers and explorers in every de- | 
partment of science, as they met that morning | 
in the rooms of the State Geologis:, and ab 
each other by the hand—every face radiant 
with the pleasure of reunion with those of 
simi'ar pursuits and tastes. 

The regular meeting convened at 10 a, M., 
and after routine business divided into two 
sections, when the real work began, for each 
man was here to advance such new ideas as he 
had developed, and all to compare views on 
the questions of to day. 

Section B is devoted to geology and natural 
history, and has a larger number of members 
than Section A, which comprises those whose 
studies are in the direction of mathematics, 
chemistry and physics. In Section B a paper 
which had been prepared by Thomas Meehan, 
was put in the hands of Prot. Asa Gray to read, 
The author advanced the idea that the mono 
cotyledon was the ‘universal type of seeds, 
claiming thet seeds of two halves, like the 
bean, were but a development of the one lobed 
form, and giving as an illustration the case of 
some seeds that are found half way divided, as 
if in the process of change. Prof. Gray then 
proceeded to criticise the paper, speaking in 
the unaffected and pleasing style which has 





always made his class instruction so delightful. 
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Turning to the blackboard he sketched a : Jant 
such as grows from an undivided seed Jike 
corn, and one from a two lobed seed, showing 
how the leaves of the former are arranged 
alternately upon the stem, while in the two- 
lobed seeds the lobes themselves form the first 
pair of leaves as in the squash, and are suc- 
ceeded by other leaves that are opposite on the 
stem. This difference of arrangement of the 
leaves corresponding to the two classes of 
seeds show, said Prof. Gray, that the seed dif- 
ferences are more radical than Mr. Meehan 
seems to comprehend. 

The grea: point of interest in Section A, 
during the same session, was a masterly dis- 
cussion of the distribution of rain, by Prof. 
Henry, of the Smithsonian Institute. The 


| meteorological observations that are carried on 


by the authority of the United Staies Govern 
ment are continually growing more valuable, 


and promise the most beneficial results to com- 


merce, agricul:ure, and other interests. 

The session on Tuesday evening was ce- 
voted to the address of the retiring President, 
J. Sterry Hunt, the Geologist of Canada. He 
opened his address with a fitting tribute to the 


| memory of that true teacher and profound 
‘ scholar, Chancellor Chauvenet, of Washington 
| University, St. Louis, the former President of 


the association, He then invited the attention 
of his audience toa subject in his own field of 
geology. For geol: gy was a science of such 
vast dimensions that tt seemed to belong partly 
to the mathematical and partly to the natural 


} . . - . . 
| history section of the association, and thus, as 


a link between the two, to be a theme of 
interest to al! members. Here in the United 
States we have a mountain chain of the most 
complicated geological construction—the Ap- 
palachian system. No mountain chain in the 
world has been studied by as many able ob- 


| servers at once—none of such magritude has 


been as thoroughly investigated. Prof. Hunt 
proceed:d to unfold some of the results of 
these investigations. Since Emmons announced 
h.s Taconic system lying beneath the rocks 
previously considered fossilliferous, these older 
rocks have been most carefully studied, and al 
though the arrangements of Emmons have 
been overthrown, most remarkable facts in re- 
gard tothe crystallic rocks have been estab- 
lished. The Appalachian system in the North, 
includes the Adirondacks, of New York, the 
Green Mountains and the White Mountains. 
The latter are composed mainly of micaceous 
schists that are softer than those of the other 
groups. It is now satisfactorily determined 
that they are the younger of the three, and 
have in a comparatively recent period been 
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transformed into their present form from the 
condition of ordinary stratified rock. Next 
older than these are the Green Mountains, and 
oldest and hardest of al! are the Adirondacks. 
The transformation of stratified rock into 
these granitic and micaceous masses, the lecturer 
maintained and illustrated, and expressed his 
belief in the doubtful fossil Eozoon Canadensis 
that has been found in the crystalline rocks. 
The event of Wednesday morning’s session 
was a very interesting lecture on the geological 
history of the Mexican Gulf, by Prof. E. W, 





Hilgard, of Oxford, Mass. Bv the gulf, he 

meant the whole valley of the Mississippi below 

Cairo, to which point the gulf extended at the 

close of the coal period. The lecrurer pointed | 
out on his diagrams the changes that had taken 
place since that time until the gulf was reduced 
to its present boundaries. He then dwelt par- 
ticularly upon the vast areas in the South cov- 
ered with drift. Bodies of this dritted material 
averagirg 60 feet in depth, and covering the 
area of entire Scates was a fact that could not 
be overlocked or ignored. But its recognition | 
required an entire change in the phraseology 
employed by northern geologists. By them 
the term drift had been restricted to deposits 
made by glacial action, and that which had | 
been moved by water was called altered drift | 
or modified drift. But these great southern 

deposits were part of the great stream that had | 
swept over the continent, and were, he was | 
confident, continuous with the northern drift, | 
though they had been moved by water and not | 
by ice. The deposits lay where they had been | 
left by the great original movement, and were | 
original drift. They were anything in the | 





world but altered drift, and should not be | 
| the United States. J. E Hilgard, Assistant 


called so. 
Prot. Winchell, of Michigan University, | 
stated that his own observations at the South | 
had been sufficient to show that Prof. Hilgard’s | 
position was right. It was noticeable in Prof. | 
Winchell’s remarks that, while accepting Prof. | 
Hilgard’s strictures, the force of old habit was | 
so strong that he continually used the term al- 
tered drift in speaking of the deposits which 
Prof. Hilgard said should never be called so, 
Richard Owen, a veteran geologist, described | 
having, years ago, camped for months in the 
region north of Lake Superior, from whence 
these drift materials had been obtained. Prof. 
Perry, of Harvard, said that he had studied the 
drift of New England until he knew the drift, 
and that in a recent trip in the South he had 
made a number of sections from the Atlantic 
and the Gulf to the mountains, and that Prof. 
Hilgard was right, it was true drift. Prof. 





Little, of Oxford, Miss., made some humorous 


remarks in regard to his study of the drift when 
a bov by striking rocks with other boys, and 
that he ever after that had a curiosity to know 
where the clear stones came from that served 
him so well by their hardness. That a few 
years later his professor in the Alabama Uni- 
versity explained it to hiv, advancing some 
of the ideas now first publicly set forth. 

In the afternoon session Prof. Cope read an 
elaborate paper on that intricate subject, the 
proper classification of fishes, followed by Prof. 
E. S. Morse ona genus of shell-fish. Prof. 
Morse admirably illustrated the most effective 
style of teaching—that which speaks to the eye 
as much as it does to the ear by the remarkable 
rapidity of his drawing. A few sweeping 
strokes always brought into view upon the 
board the shell-fish or the bird of which he 
was speaking, before the sentence that described 
it was completed. Such a teacher irresistibly 
carries his audience with him. 

Next came a paper by Mr L. S. Burbank, 
on that doubtful and much disputed fossil 
Eozoon Canadensis, The writer exhibited a 
great variety of specimens from New England 
rocks, and concluded that it was not of animal 
origin. In this opinion he was strongly sus- 
tained by Prof. Perry, of Harvard. On the 
other hand, Dr. Hunt made an able speech to 
prove that the Eozoon was a fossil animal and 
not minute mineral forms, Prof. Hall, of 
Albany, and all the ablest geologists present, 
manifested the greatest interest in the discus- 
sion, but the question is one not yet decided. 

At the same time Section A was justas deeply 
interested in a question of greater practical 
importance—the probahle introduction of the 
metrical system of weights and measures into 


Surerintendent of the Wnired States Coast 
Survey, read a most interesting paper describing 
what had been done under governmental ?u- 
thority toward effecting this end. Forty sets 
of weights and measures according to this sys- 
tem are now in course of construction, and 
will next year be distributed to the different 
States. Mr. Hilgard’s opinion was that the 
practical difficulties in the way of its genera! 
introduction were so great as to prevent its 
adoption. The general opinion of the members 
was that the experiment should be tried, and 
that there was great probability of its success, 
The above are the main points of interest 
in the work of this most important gathering, 
previous to their excursion, on the 18ch, to 
visit the coal fields of Indiana along the line 
of the Vandalia railroad, Beyond this point 
our space will not allow us to follow them, 
Western Ed. Review. 
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SCHOOL ROOM ILLUSTRATION. 





BY JOHN G. MOORE 





THE MOLECULAR FORCES. 

HE molecular forces are exerted between 

the particles or molecules of matter, and 

are of three kinds: cohesion, adhesion and 
affinity. The force of cohesion unites particles 
of the same kind, and gives solidity to the 
forms of matter. Modified by heat and the 
molecu'ar arrangement of the particles, it gives 
rise to the specific properties of matter, hard 
ness, brittleness, tenacity, etc. When this 
force is overcome, the particles do not usually 
tend to cohere. Lead and rubber, however, 
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| sugar, salt, alum, and nitre into separate vessels 
containing water; these substances will soon 
be dissolved. Heat or agitation will hasten 
their solution. To show that these bodies 
may be separated from their solvents, place a 


| few drops of each of the solutions upon pieces 


of glass and apply heat or permit them to re- 
main quiet for a few hours; the liquid will be 
evaporated and the substances will be left in 
beautiful crystals, adhering to the glass. By 
the aid of the stereopticon, the important forms 
of crystals can be most admirably illustrated 
from the real crystals produced as just de- 
scribed. 

Liquids adhere to liquids. Pour colored so- 
lutions, red or black ink, into water and the 





when freshly cut can be again united by mode 
rate pressure. Jron when hot can be welded, 
and most pulverized substances form coherent 
masses when acted upon by great pressure. | 
Liquids possess cohesive force. Drops of water 
and mercury are round. Mix alcohol and | 
water till the specific gravity equals that of vil. 
Place into this mixture a few drops of oil which 
will pass to the middle and assume spherical | 
forms, Gravity is suspended in this case, and 
cohesion has perfect contro] over the mass. It 
may be inferred from this and similar experi- 
ments that the globular form of the earth and | 
the other planets, is due to the action of the 
cohesive force upon the particles of these bodies 
while they were ina liquid or molten condition 
Adhesive torce unites particles of different 
kinds; as, plaster to the wall, paper to the 
ceiling, water to wood, etc. Solids adhere to 
solids. Gwod examples of this are seen in 
writing with crayon upon the black-board and 
with the pencil upon a slate or paper, and in 
the tenacity with which dust clings to different 
surfaces. Liquidsadhereto solids. Makea coni- 
cal mound of salt or sugar, about four inches high, 





| filled with water. 


whole quantity will become colored. Alcohol 
has less specific gravity than water, yet it be- 
comes thoroughly intermingled with the water. 
Oil and ether, however, have no adhesion for 


| water and hence rise tothe top when put in- 


to it. The ether may .be burned, thus show- 


| ing that it has not been mixed with the water. 


Gases adhere to liquids. Take a bottle of 
the capacity of a pint, place into it about an 
ounce of common salt, and add some sulphuric 
acid; hydrochloric acid gas will be evolved 
and will fill the vessel. When full, invert it 
into water and agitate, it will soon become 
The gas is absorbed by the 


| water in consequence of adhesion, and so great 


is it in this case that water will dispose of 
several hundred times its bulk of this gas. 
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THE HOPE OF OUR COUNTRY. 





BY J. ELLIOT. 





HIS is already a mighty and populous 
nation, a progressive land. Embracing 





upon a plate ; around the bottom of this mass 


pour water, and observe that in a few minutes | 


it will ascend to the top. A piece of blotting 
paper placed partly into a goblet of water will 
become saturated several inches above the 
water, 
square, close the top except a smal! opening, 
into which to insert a tube; endeavor to fill 
the bag with air from the lungs when it is dry. 
This will be found to be impossible, but when 
it is saturated with water it can be easily in- 
flated. The water adheres to the cotton, fills 
up the spaces between its fibres and prevents 
the exit of the air. The elevation of the oil 
by the wick of a lamp is also a good example. 
Solution is an interesting variety of adhesive 
attraction produced when the adhesive force 
entirely overcomes the cohesive force. Put 


Make a muslin bag about five inches | 


three millions of square miles of area, contain- 
ing about forty millions of inhabitants, giving 
‘circulation to a billion of newspapers ana 
| per'odicals annually, possessing wealth beyond 
| calculation, fertility unsurpassed, and resources 
almost infinite, there is none with which to 
| compare it. Yet it is not fully developed. 
|A mighty tide of population is sweeping in 
from all parts of the world, clearing away the 
vast wilderness of the West, planting here and 
there the busy city and awakening the whole 
land to that life characteristic heretofore only 
of the Eastern portion. 

Spread before us, then, we have a grand 
field full of jarring interests, one upon which 
is yet stamped the glow and beauty of youth, 
full of temptations to, and encouragements in, 
luxury, extravagance and ambition ; a field fur 
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political corruption as well as moral degrada- 
tion, And this is the land we glory in calling 
ours. Beautiful, rich, free, independent. But 
it may not always be thus. The future may 
witness the crash of this fairest of fabrics, and 
the bare possibility of such aca'amity naturally 
gives rise to the question, ‘‘In wha is our 
national security, in what our hope? Is it in 
wealth? That tends toward arrogance and 
idleness. Is it in the population as regards its 
number? China in its present state plainly 
tells us not. Is it in the railroads with which 
it is fast becoming a piece of net work? Or 
in the telegraph, which affords lightning like 
rapidity to communication between all the im- 
portant points of the United States? They 
facilitate alike the spread of good and evil, of 
rebellion and submission Is it in the polit- 
cian? Many whose names are now dishon- 
ored in the annals of the past, who h-ve sac- 
rificed every principle of right and honor to 
their own ends, answer that it isnot. Is it in 
our armies? Wiih them it is merely power, 
and not the right that holds eternal sway. 

History lifts its warning voice against all 
these things. It tells us of Greece and Rome 
among the stupendous ruins of mighty nations, 
standing as beacon lights to warn us off the 
rocks upon which they have been dashed and 
broken to pieces. Upon what, then, does the 
hope of our country rest? Nature teaches us 
that the boys of to-day will be the men and 
rulers of to-morrow: the boys of to-morrow 
will be the men and rulers of a new day, and 
so on while our republican form of govern- 
ment shal] iast. Hence we infer that it is only 
in the cultivation, the improvement, the en- 
largement, the elevation of the minds and souls 
of our youth, If this be neglected, either the 
nation will totter and fall, dissolve into anarchy, 
or be brought under the iron heel of tyranny 
or despotism. 

And how shall this ennoblement of our 
minds, intellectually and morally, be at- 
tained? Who is to accomplish the work? 
The answer brought us on the wings of light 
and reason is, **Our teachers!” Not the 
bigoted or uneducated who have so degraded 
the profession and are causing a mental dys 


pepsia in the minds of the young—not they ; | 


but the conscientious, ‘liberally educated Chris- 
tian teacher, with the Bible as his guide and 
counsellor, 4¢ is to stamp upon the minds of our 
youth the impress of those features which shall 
exal: and sustain usan exemplary and prosperous 
nation. They are to erect, under God, the 
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exposed ; to continue the perpetuity of our 
free and independent country and institutions. 
The responsibility of the teacher’s position 
is too frequently overlooked or too lightly es- 
teemed. Often the controllers employ men 
regardless of the inferiority of their qualifica- 
tions compared with those of other applicants 
for the same positions because they are needy ; 
the controllers thus aiding them without pecu- 
niary expense to themselves—but at what a 
fearful loss to the minds of our children, and 
through them to that immediate community 
and to our country !—or because they are mar- 
ried and other applicants unfortunately (?) are 
single; or because they have passed the noon- 
dav of Jife whilst others are stil] in the bloom 
and freshness of youth! In short the gua/ifica- 
tion of the man, intellectually and morally, is 
too often a matter of minor importance, whilst 
his age, size, and ‘* condition” are all in all. 
That such a state of affairs does exist in what 
we are pleased to term this “ enlightened ” 
| land, is a fact as deplorable as it is unnecessary 
and intolerable. Let parents, controllers, 
| teachers, and all who care anything for the ele- 
vation of the profession of teaching, give more 
| prominence to the select'on of the teacher and 
| endeavor always to aid him in the work he has 
|to do; his work is the work of all, since on 
| him depends the hope of our country. 





—————$__—_—— 2 


TRUTHFULNESS. 





A STORY FOR SCHOOLS, 





NE morning we, three children, were in 

the school-house, busily engaged, when 

some one came to the door and asked to speak 

to our governess. She was obliged to leave us, 
and as she rose to go out, she said : 

«¢ Now, dear children, you must not begin 
to play, or neglect your duties while I am away. 
It is only those whose heart is not in their 
work that require watching.” 

She closed the door and for a little while 
we worked as if Miss Lorimer were present. 
Then the silence was broken by George, who 
said: ** Mv sum is finished ; so you may come 
as soon as you please, Miss Lorimer.” ‘ Do 
| be quiet,” said little Walter. ‘* Mine is not 
| nearly done, and I never can add when any 
| one talks.” 
| George did not heed Walter, but kept chat- 
tering to me, in a low voice though, for I too 
had finished and was waiting the return of our 





buiwark of safety and freedom which will ; teacher; on looking toward the place where 
shiela us from and bear us up under the trials | Walter was sitting we saw that he was in tears, 
and conflicts to which we are and shall yet be | 


«« What are you crying for, Walty ?” said I 
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*« Because my sum is not half done, and when | 
Miss Lorimer comes she will think I have been 
idle.” 

«Don’t cry, Walty,” said George, “I am 
sorrv J talked and hindered you. Let me see 
vour slate;” and taking it from Walter, and | 
without giving him time to think, George 
counted up the figures and put the amount at 
the bottom. Sums which cost Walty so much 
time and patience were no trouble to George. | 

«« Now,” said he, as he gave the slate back, | 
«*« Miss Lorimer cannot be displeased, for your | 
sum is done.” 

«« But I did not do it,” said Walter, glancing 
at the figures which completed the row at the | 
bottom so nicely. 

“‘ Never mind that. If Miss Lorimer asks 
you, you can tell I did it.” Just then our 
teacher entered. “<I have been detained longer 
than I expected,” said she, ‘‘so we must be 
more diligent. Now let me have your sums.” 

Walter hung back to the last, and, when he 
presented his slate, Miss L« rimer said “I scarcely 
hoped to find Walter’s finished,” and as she 
spoke, she looked straight in Walter’s face. 
My little brother’s cheeks and forehead were 
like scarlet in a moment, and he turned away | 
as though he could not bear to meet her eye. 
But Miss Lorimer said no more, and our school 
work wenc on as usual; but I believe none of 
us felt comfortable or happy that day, for we 
knew we had done something to deceive our 
kind teacher. I know I felt as guilty as the 
others, for conscience said, ** You might have | 
hindered it all, but you did nothing to prevent 
it.” 

When evening brought the hour which we | 
delighted in, the hour of happy talk with Miss 
Lorimer, we felt more uncomfortable. I believe 
any one of us would willingly have confessed | 
his or her own share in the deceit, out each 
thought of the others, and did not like to tell 
that all were partners. It did not make us feel 
more at ease when Miss Lorimer said, ** Dear 
children, [ want you to tell me what a lie is.” 

My face turned hot, and I could see the 
color rise on the cheeks ot my brothers. We 
all hesitated, and then answerec, “A lie is an 
untruth ; a saying something false; a bearing 
false witness against our neighbor.” 

«* Your answers so far are right, my dears,” 
replied Miss Lorimer ; “ but you have not made | 
them full enough. Can you not give me a_| 
better definition of a lie? There are many 
a in which the lips bear no part at 
a 1” 

Ah, how that came home to the hear’s of 
her little hearers. The boys did not speak, 
but looked at each other, as if wondering | 


| 
| 
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| roused you to see the wrong you did. 
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whether Miss Lorimer had overheard them in 
the morning. Then I remember I said in a 
low trembling voice, “ It is a lie to do anything 
with the intention of deceiving others, and 
making them believe what is not true.’’ 

«« Yes, that is what I wished you to under- 
stand. And now, do you know why I asked 
the question ?” 

Little Walter burst into tears and sobbed 
out, “It was because I did something to de- 
ceive you this morning. Dear Miss Lorimer, 
I am so sorry to think [ acted a lie. I have 
been miserable all day, and should have told 
you before, and asked you to forgive me, but—” 
Walcy stopped and looked at George, for he 


| could not bear to betray his brother. 


«« But what, Walter?” asked Miss Lorimer. 

George did not give Walty time to speak, 
but answered, “‘ [ndeed, Miss Lorimer, it was 
more my fault than. Waity’s, and I think that 
is the reason he does not like to tell you ;” then 
George told her the wnole occurrence of the 
morning. 

Miss Lorimer looked very sorrowful, and 
the tears stood in her eyes. ‘* Dear children,” 
she said, ‘* how your story proves the words 
of Scripture, ‘ Be sure your sins will find vou 
out.” I never should have known of this, had 
you not told me. Another thing not connect- 
ed with you, made me think more of the mean- 
ing of the ninth commandment, and I was 


| anxious you should understand how many ways 


there were of breaking it without speaking a 
lie. Iam thankful God put it into my heart 
to talk to you as I did to-night, for it has 
Yer I 
had such faith in your truth, dear children, 
that it grieves me to find there has been de- 
ceit among you.” 

«* Miss Lorimer, do forgive us,” cried Walty 
and George tcgether. <‘* We will try not to 
deceive again.” ‘*A:d me, too, Miss Lori- 
mer,” said I,** for Iam to blame, as ] knew 
al] about it and never spoke, or tried to prevent 
it.” 

«Dear children,” she said, ‘*I do forgive 
you; but remember it was God’s holy com- 


_mandment you broke, not mine, and ask Him 


to pardon you.” 

We all felt the wrong we had done, and our 
dear teacher spent a jong’time in pointing out 
examples in Scripture to deepen the impression. 
She showed us that God desires not only truth 
of word, but of deed, ** Truth in the inward 
parts,” proving that we ought to have our 
hearts and thoughts free from all desire to de- 
ceive and then we would be kept from lying. 
She taught us that if the «* Truth made us free, 
we would be free indeed.” We read over the 
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premises of Gol to those who speak the truth. 

*« And, oh! what a beautiful thing this truth 
must be, dear children,” said Miss Lorimer, 
“for it is a word used to signify the- blessed 
Saviour, who says, ‘I am the way, the truth 
and the life.’ Our God, too, is called a ‘ Lord 
God of truth,’ a ‘God who cannot lie,’ who 
must be worshiped in spirit and in truth ” 

There is much in the Bible about truth, and 
if this lesson of mine will induce any of my 
little readers to search tor the texts which will 
make them better love the truth and practice it, 
I shall rejoice that I have shown them one of 
my childhood’s errors. 


« 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD TEACHER, 





TRIAL, CONVICTION AND SENTENCE OF A TEACHER SIXTY- 
TWO YEARS AGO, 


BY WILLIAM H. J OHNSON, 


HE following is an authentic incident which occur- 
red in Bucks county, about the year 1808. 

As much has been related respecting the state of 
education, at , period wichin the recollection of some of 
our oldest citi zens, and, as some statements have been 
made in favor of the condition of schools in the early part 
of this century, tending to show that they might challenge 
comparison with those of this day, I will submit the fol- 
lowing narra ive of a settlement of a‘ difference” between 
a teacher and his employers, at the date above mentioned, 
premising that the neighborhood in which the transac- 
tions occurred was nearly in the centre of Bucks county, 
and as distinguished for intelligence as any in the county— 
and that the teacher possessed much move than an 
average of scholastic learning. 

At the period in question, he had been teaching more 
than a year in the piace, and a considerable part of the 
winter had elipsed when rumor set afloat several stories 
unfavorable to the management of the school. Some of 
the:e had been started by visitors, others by dissatisfied 
pupils, and others still arose from vague reports greatly 
magnified, of actions done, and things taught in the 
school, which were not on the programme of the Teacher’s 
Prospectus. 

It was asserted by none that the teacher was not a man 
of industrious habits. He was admitted, at least, to pos- 
sess a large amount of mechanical ingenuity ; for instance, 
he could clean and repair watches and clocks. In mak- 
ing dishes and pans, such as were needed for baking pies, 
he was an adzprt, besides having unquestioned ekill in all 
ki ds of tinkering. Some of his employers thought that 
these avocatiuns interfered with the regular discharge of 
school-room duties. There were others, again, who be- 
lieved the teacher to be making too much money. Al- 
together, it was found that the reports in question had 
stimulated inquiry, and for once the school was visited; 
when, among other movements in this hall of science, it 
was ascertained that during “ books,” even in the very 
midst of recitations, there were divers exercises going on 
in gymnastics, besides others not mentioned in any teach- 
er’s programme for study hours. 

The whole result of the investigation amounted to this, 
that the “‘school had becomea nuisance in the neighbor- 
hood, and thar it must be abated!” But how was this 
to be Tne teacher had possession, and there 
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the teacher tace tu face with his employers, 
| was soon perfected, and was simply this, viz.: 
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was no legitimate mode by which he could be ousted from 
his castle and subjected to a fair ¢rial, 

One of his pupils invented a plan to overcome this 
difficulty. He remembered that, ior the accommodation 
of pupils having to make fires, the key of the door was 
lett under the door-step ; he, therefore, volunteered to get 
possession of the schovol-house, provided some older per- 
suns would engineer the requisite movements for bringing 
The plan 

Nobody 
took the responsibility in the premises, but on a certain 
Saturday evening after the key had beet secured, the same 
personage prepared an advertisement setting torth that the 
school had ozen vacated on the Saturday to which I have 
referred, that it would not be resumed again until the 
employers to the schvol should have an opportunity of 
expressing their opinions freely respecting the propriety of 
continuing the school under the present teacher, that 
several o: the said employers had met together and au- 
thorized this proceeding, and that the next Saturday, in the 
evening, Nad been fixed for the conference at which the 
teacher (mentioning him by name,) was respectfully in- 
vited to be present, when charges would be preferred 
against him which he would be expected to answer, either 
im person or by deputy, 

The above advertisement was carefully posted, in con- 
spicuous characters, on the school- house door, besides be- 
ing placed in several stores and other public places, within 
school sending distance, inthe neighborhood, It is scarcely 
necessary to add that on the day fixed for the meeting a 
very large and indiscriminate audience convened, many of 
them before the hour appointed, and that all the facilities 
had been prepared by both parties for a popular trial, 

The preparation for a tair trial was evidenced by a 
large attendance of the citizens of the district, among 
whom were seen not only a fair proportion of the youth, 
attracted by motives of curiosity and love of fun—some 
of whom could say of the events to be developed, * All 
of which I saw and part of which I was "—but there was 
a great attendance of the best citizens, who were per- 
sonally interested as patrons of the school. Among 
these was the individual who had been most active in 
bringing this investigation to a crisis. The teacher him- 
self was on the ground, at a seasonable hour. ‘The gen- 
tleman who had been most active in starting the inquiry 
called the assembly to order, read the placarded notice, 
made some comments on the same, and proposed that the 
meeting be thoroughly organized by appointing a chairman. 
Whereupon, the speaker was nominated by acclama- 
tion This done, he spoke of the importance of pro- 
ceeding in the matter decently and in order, and further 
suggested the propriety of conducting the investigation, 
as nearly as practicabie, according to the legal forms, 
The suggestion was received with approbation, as was 
also a motion, made and sustained, that the chairman 
should act as Judge of the Court; that there should be 
three jurors selected to hear the charges made, the tes- 
timony of witnesses, and toreturn a verdict in accordance 
therewith. Various other motions were sustained by the 
audience, viz.: The selection of a prosecuting attorney; 
the liberty granted to the teacher to make his defence, 
either personally or by deputy, and finally, the sp- 
pointment of a constarle to take charge of the jury. 
By an unanimous vote, also, the chair had the appointing 
of the officers above named. All these preiiminaries 
having been settled, the presiding officer addressed the 
teacher on the subject of the charges preferred, and 
questioned him as to his willingness to submit to the 
judgment of his peers in relation to the accusation set 
forth in the initiatory proceedings. 

A willingness having been expressed by the defendant, 
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the prescribed jury was named by the Chair, and, as they 
were severally called, opportunity for challenge was 
allowed. Then, the three gentlemen named proving 
satisfactory, the prosecuting attorney read the * bill of 


indictment,” and a bench was specially appropriated for | 


the jury in a suitable and conspicuous part of the school 
ruum. The indictment having been read and the 
detendant pleading ** not guilty,” the trial commenced, 
the chairman sitting in the place formerly occupied by 
the teacher. 

The charges stated in the above bill, that che teacher 
had, to a great extent, neglected the service for which he 
had been employed; that, instead of giving instruction 
to his pupils, he had spent a large portion of the time 
during school hours in divers mechanical employments, 
such as cleaning watches and clocks, making patty-pans 
and other varieties of iron and tinware, etc.; that while 
thus engaged the appropriate business of the schvol was 
unavoidably neglected, and that the noises issuing from 
the school-room during school hours, were frequently 
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heard at the distance of one-eighth of a mile by travellers | 


on the public roaa, 
posed to establish by witnesses who would be called to 
the stand. 

Witnesses were then calied to prove the mis-employ- 
ment of the teacher's time. Among the facts stated 
were many curious in¢idents, which, if time and space 
were allowed, might be both amusing and instructive as 
facts in educational history, but there was one tangible 
piece of testimony that must not be omitted. After 
various particulars had been selated by scholars and others, 
who testified to what they had seen, the Judge asked “if 
there were any more allegations to offer?” as the facts of 
this branch of the accusation seemed interminable | 

The prosecuting attorney then asked permission to ex- 
hibit the contents of the teacher’s desk. It was of 


These and other charges it was pro- | 
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Witness. —“ 1 was informed by the pupils that it com- 
menced with the negro boy and one of the young riders. 
It seems there were two who wanted to ride at the same 
time, and one circuit had been made under that arrange- 
ment,—but the pack horse had protested against carrying 
double, saying, he would give as many rides as they wan- 
ted —one at a time.” 

One of the Fury.—“ Was this dispute continued after 
you entered? Sv-ate the particulars.” 

Witness. —“ It was; several of the other pupils took 
part with the disputants most interested, and it was the 
altercation of these which made the chief disturbance.” 

Attorney.—** How was the teacher employed during 
this fracas ?”” 

W itness.—“He was very busily engaged in riveting a pan, 
and the noise did not disturb him—Ae was used to it.” 

Here the prosecution ended, and the teacher was called 
upon for his own statement or the testimony of witnesses ; 
atter which the case was submitted to the jury, who, 
under the care of the constable were conducted to an ad- 
joining room. 

The charge of the jury, and the speaking on both 
sides, are necessarily omitted, as a mere sketch is designed 
to be given to illustrate the condition of one of our public 
schools some 60 or 65 years since, It was taught by a 
man of ample scholastic qualifications,—and in a neigh- 
borhood at that time, and at present, famed both for its 
morality and intelligence, 

The following is the conclusion of the matter: As 


| the question of expelling or retaining of the incumbent 


course granted; and a table was forthwith spread, on | 
| was thought useless to deny them; he had, therefore, 


which was exhibited, in all the different stages, the 
work above indicated, with the tools requisite for its com- 
pletion. There was the solaering iron, rosin, etc., of the 
tinker; the shears, rivets, and other necessary imple- 


ments of the tinman, and the magnifier, small hammers | 


and nippers of tne clock and watch maker. All these 
were exhivited to the jury and to the audience, and 
commented on by the proper officer, and the display con- 
tributed greatly to enliven and entertain the meeting 
without any annoying and disturbing influence, 
teacher, meanwhile, attempted to palliate or rebut the 
testimony produced, ail of which was, in due order, 
respectfully invited by the members of the audience, and 
permitted by the Chairmin. 

This portion of the charges having been discussed at 
sufficient length, it was thought important to establish 


The | 


the uproarious character of the school,—and for this pur- | 


pose there was called asa witness,a former pupil. He testi- 
fied that, on a certain day, he was passing the road by the 
school house, and heard a very unusual noise. His curi- 


seemed to partake somewhat of criminal prosecution, 
the jury were instructed to bring in a verdict in accord- 
ance with the charges preferred against the teacher. He 
was, therefore, pronounced gui/ty, according to the 
charges, but the time-honored privilege was given of 
saying why sentence should not be passed against him. 
As the facts brought out in his case were so notorious, ite 


but a few words of palliation to offer, These were 
concluded by asking a favor of the trustees, the purport 
of which was that, as his employers had taken the 
bread from his mouth, they would at least give him a 
recommendation, by which he might continue in his 
calling, 

One of the audience, being a ready penman, volunteered 
the task; and, after the verdict of expulsion was pro- 
nounced by the Chairman of the meeting, a certificate 
was promptly prepared. It told the truth, but not “the 
whole truth.” It stated (what was the fact) that the 
said P. M. S. possessed ample scholastic qualifications fur 
teaching a good school, and the branches were named in 
which he was an adept. 

The next morning our teacher departed for south- 
western Pennsylvania, and coming into a neighborhood 
where a teacher. was much needea, he found employment. 
Whether the adversity in which he had been schooled, 


| had a decided influence on his character, is not known ; 


osity was excited, as the time was during school-hours, | 


and all the pupils were within doors. Hitching his horse, 
he entered the school, and soon discovered the cause of the 
uproar. There had been a space left between the outside 


tier of desks, which faced the wall, and an inner one; | 


and at the time he entered the room, the space between 


was occupied by a negro boy who had consented to run on 


all fours around the said area, and to serve as a pack- | 
horse for the younger portion of the pupils who wished | 


to ride. One of these circuits had just been made, as 
witness had entered, and a dispute had arisen among the 
riders, which he then learned had caused the noise. 

Attorney. —“ Out of what circumstances did this dis- 
pute arise, and who were the parties to it ?”’ 


but all accounts agree that his teaching gave satisfaction. 
He continued long enough in the occupation to obtain 
the means for purchasing a farm, on which he settled, 
and passed the remainder of his years in the enjoyment of 
a comfortable competency. 


we - _- -—__ —— 

The heart that trusts forever sings, 

And feels as light as it had wings ; 

A well of peace within it springs : 
Come good or ill,— 

Whate’er to-day, to-morrow, bring .,— 
It is His will. 
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A TEACHER'S VISIT TO OHIO. 





SUMMIT COUNTY INSTITUTE, 





A Teacher's Visit to Ohie. St 


| At Cuyahoga Falls, also in Summit county, 
they have just finished a commodious new 
| school-house. It is built on rising ground in 
the edge of town, in an open space bordered 


N Friday, September 1st, I had the | by an extensive grove of forest trees, that re- 


pleasure of attending the Annual Insti- 
tute of Summit county, Ohio, held in the high 
school building in Akron. Mr. Finley, Sup- 
erintendent of the Akron schools, presided. 
Among the instructors, we saw the familiar 
face of that great teacher ani friend of educa 
tion, Hon, E. E. White, of Columbus; also 
that of Prof. Harvey, who is a candidate for 
Commissioner of Common Schools. 
After continuing in session five days, the in- 


stitute closed with Friday as “* Director’s Day.” | 
There was a discussion going on when we | 


entered, subject, ‘“‘ Teachers, their employ. 
ment, qualifications, salary, contracts with di- 
rectors,” &c. We heard several directors ex- 
press their views on the qualifications’ of 
teachers. Their plea was for good, practical 
teachers. Aptness to teach, tact in govern- 
ment, they were inclined to value even beyond 
good scholarship ; whjle Messrs. Finley, White 
and others held that at least a fair degree of 
scholarship is essential to success in teaching 
any school, however elementary. 

The discussion on the qualifications of 
teachers elicited the want of a county superin- 
fendent to visit the schools, and thus be able 
tu grade teachers’ certificates in the practice 
of teaching. Mr. White spoke in the highest 
terms of our Pennsylvania schools. He said 
that, “‘although once she was behind Ohio, 
yet now she is taking the lead.” 

We learned that there were one hundred 
and fifty-two teachers in attendance, and a 
list of seventy five subscribers was obtained for 
the Obio Educational Monthly, edited by E. E. 
White, at Columbus. 


| lieves the whole like the shadow in a beautiful 
| picture. This fair temple of tearning may be 
seen for miles around. It is the object which 
attracts the eye of the traveler as he passes 
through the “ Falls.” This is as it should be 
—the schoo]-house the finest of al] the public 
buildings—because no other building, either 
public or private, so often contains so much 
precious human life as the schoo]. house. 
MARY E. KELLY. 
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ELECTIONS. 





Pecutian CuHitpren—Some teachers seem 
to think that children are responsible for the 
unpleasant peculiarities which they have in- 
herited, But these are misfortunes. Instead 
of treating unkindly the child of an irascible 
temper, or a natural selfishness, or an obstinate 
will, you should pity him, As you would 
treat with extreme tenderness a blind or ce- 
formed child, so should you have the greatest 
tenderness for one whose soul is deformed, 








Some remarks were then made by several | 


members as to the most convenient time for 
holding their institute, and a vote was unani- 
mously carried to hold it at the same time 
next year, viz., the last week in August. 

Atter the adjournment, we had the pleasure 
of greeting many old friends, and becoming 
acquainted with some of the Akron teachers. 
These social greetings are not the Jeast of the 
pleasures derived from attending institutes. 

Akron is a beautiful little city, busy with 
manufactories (mainly of agricultural imple- 
ments) and commerce; it contains many ele 
gant residences, and others, if less elegant 
scarcely less tasteful, all in the midst of neatly 
kept lawns, gardens and shaded streets. The 
site of the city is quite hilly, something like 
our own city of Pittsburgh in that respect. 





You will not conquer the defect by chastising 
the child. What he needs is praise, encourage- 
ment to meet the foe that is so hard to defeat, 
to bear the weight that crushes him. ** Ye that 
are strong ought to bear the infirmities of the 
weak. ‘* How often do parents and teachers 
add to the already unbearable burden of such 
a child the crushing weight of perpetual cen- 
sure. 

Start, then, with a recognition of the fact, 
that a natural trait is not a thing for which a 
child, in the first instance, is responsible. 
Help him to conquer it. Let him understand 


| that it is a misfortune, but not a hopeless one. 





Traininc CuHitpren To Be TRUTHFUL,— 
So important from’ every point of view, is 
the habit of speaking the truth, that tuo much 
effort cannot be made to render truthfulness a 
part of a child’s nature, whilst the mind is yet 
plastic enough to receive true impressions, and 
the conscience still sensitive to tender rebuke. 
Over-anxiety on the part of earnest-minaed 
parents, sometimes defeats the object they have 
in view in the cultivation of this principle. 
Shocked at the utterance of the first falsehood, 
they determine to check the earliest disposition 
to lie, in the bud; and conceive that the most 
effectual plan is to visit the fault severely. 
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By so doing it is possible that they may confirm 
a habit which, with more lenient treatment, 
would have had no existence. It should be 
borne in mind, that the random talk of little 
children is not to be interpreted as the delib- 
erate expression of opinion arrived at after ac- 
curate observation. With them the love of 
prattling upon any subject that comes upper- 
most, suggests words of which they neither 
know the value nor the meaning. [latent only 
on the interest that their narrative excites, lit- 
tle tongues continue to wag as long as they can 
secure alistener. ‘This disposition to romance 
is greatly increased, if by injudicious questions | 
the cue 1s given t enter into minute details. 
With such aid it is impossible to place a bound- 
ary to the limits which the child’s active im 
agination may not overleap. Some sort of 
check 1s needed, but the utmost care is requir- 
ed to restrain the untaught mind within due 
limits, without stifling the play of tancy so 
natural in early childhood. As soon asa child 
is old enough to understand the force of reason- 





ing at all, the first ching to do is to teach him | 
to represent things as they are, telling him at | 
the same time chat by so doing he is speaking | 
the truth.—Zoronte Bd. Journal, 





cal College ot Middiesex, Massachusetts, having 
tor a jong time considered the influence of 
public schools on the health of children, 
authorized the publication of the following 
facts as the opinions of its members : 

1. No child shall be allowed to attend | 
school before the beginning of his sixth year. 

z. The duration of daily attendance—in- 
cluding the time given to recess and physical | 
exercises—should not exceed four and a half | 
hours for the primary schools; five and a-half | 
hours tor other schools, 

3. There should be no study out of school | 
—unless at high school ; and this should not | 
exceed one hour, 

4. Recess time should be devoted to play 
outside the schou]-room—unless during stormy 
weather—and, as this time rightfully belongs 
to the pupils, they should not be deprived ot 
it except for serious offences; and those who 
are not deprived of it, should not be allowed 
to spend it in study; no child should ever be | 
contined to the school-room during an entire 
session, The minimum of recess time should 
be fitteen minutes each session, and in primary 
scnools there should be more than one recess 
in each session. 

5. Physical exercise should be used in school 
to prevent nervous and muscular fatigue and to | 
relieve monotony, but not as muscular training. | 


| 
Heattu or ScHoot Cuitpren.—The Medi | 
| 
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Tt should be practiced by both teacher and 
children in every hour not broken by recess, 
and should be timed by music. In primary 
schools every halr hour should be broken by 
exercise, recess of singing. 

6. Ventilation should be amply provided for, 
by other means than by open windows, though 
tnese should be used in addition to special 
means during recess and exercise time, 

7. Lessons should be scrupulously apportion. 
ed to the average capacity of the pupils; and 
in primary schools the slate should be used 
more and the book less; and the instruction 
should be given as much as possible on the 
principle of ‘* object teaching.” 





Wuart ts a Kinpercarten ?— Kindergarten 
mean» a garden of children, and Froebel, the 
inventor, or rather as he would prefer to ex- 
press it, the discoverer of the method of Nature, 
meant to symbolize by the name, the spirit 
and plan of treatment. How does the gardener 
treat his plants? He studies their individual 
natures, and puts them into such circumstances 
of soil and atmosphere as enables them to 
grow, flower, and bring forth fruit; also to 
renew their manifestations year after year. 
He does not expect to succeed unless he learns 
all their wants, and the circumstances in which 
these wants will be supplied, and all their 
possibilities of beauty and use, and the means 
of giving them opportunity to be perfected, 
(jn the other hand, while he knows that they 
must not be forced against their individual 
natures, he does not leave them to grow wild, 
but prunes redundancies, removes destructive 
worms and bugs from their leaves and stems, and 
weeds from their vicinity—carefully watching 
to learn what peculiar insects affect what par- 
ticular plants, and how the former can be 
destroyed without injuring the vitality of the 
latter, After all the most careful gardener can 
do, he knows that the form of the plant is 
predestined in the germ of seed, and that the 
inward tendency must concur with a multitude 
of influences, the most powerful and subtle of 
which is removed in places ninety-five millions 
miles away, 

In the Kindergarten, children are taught on 
an analagous plan. It presupposes gardeners 
of the mind, who are quite aware that they 
have as little power to override the character- 
istic individuality of a child, or to predetermine 
this characteristic, as a gardener of plants to 
say that a lily shall be a rose, But notwith- 
standing this limitation on one side, and the 
necessity for concurrence of the spirit on the 
other — which is more independent of our 
modification than the remote sun—they must 
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feel responsible, after all, for the perfection of 
the development, in so far as removing every 
impediment, preserving every condition and 
pruning every redundance. 

This analogy of education to the gardener’s 
art is so striking, both as regards what we can 
and what we cannot do, that Froebel has put 
every educator into a most suggestive normal 


Work in the Field. 


| 
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school, by the very word that he has given to 
his seminary—K indergarten. 

If every school teacher in the land has a gar- 
den of flowers and fruit to cultivate, it could 
hardly fail that he would learn to be wise in 
his vocation. For suitable preparation, 


“Come forth into the light of things, 
Let Nature be your teacher.” 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





Pransploania, School Fournal, 


LANCASTER, NOVEMBER, 1871. 


J. P. WICKERSHAM, J. P. MeCASKEY. 


WORK IN THE FIELD. 








A WEEK ON DUTY. 





EFT Lancaster at 10 Pp. M. on Sunday, 

the z4th of September, and Harrisburg 
at 4 a. M., Monday, breakfasted at Allen- 
town, and then steamed up the Lehigh Val- 
ley. The material development of this val- 
ley within the past few years has been truly 
wonderful. It contains vast quantities of iron 
ore, slate, and limestone, and the coal that is 
poured down into it from the surrounding 
mountains seems inexhaustible. The whole 
valley is ablaze with furnaces, and filled with 
the busy industry of rolling mills, machine 
shops, and various kinds of manufactories, Many 
of its old towns have doubled and trebled in 
population within ten years, and many new 
ones have sprung up as if by magic. The 
cars sped rapidly up the winding river and we 
were soon among the mountains in which its 
tributaries rise. ‘The trees that covered them 
were still dressed in their rich autumnal garb, 
and never in all our life have we seen moun- 
tains look more beautiful. When near the 
summit the scenery becomes grand, and it is 
worth a ride of a hundred miles to look down 
from the mountains into the lovely Wyoming 
Valley. 

Reaching Wilkesbarre at 2 P. M., we vis- 
ited the Sojdiers’ Orphan Home of that place. 
Here we found thirty-four little boys and girls 
whose fathers had lost their lives in the rebel- 





lion, and left them destitute. The Home is a 
large, well-arranged building, built with funds 
collected by the benevolent ladies of Wilkes- 
barre. It was designed as a home for friendless 
children, but was among the first institutions of 
the kind to open its doors fur the admission of 
soldiers’ orphans. It has cared for a large 
number, and done it satisfactorily. 

After inspecting the buildings and addressing 
a few words to the children, we took our de- 
parture, reaching the station just in time to take 
the train for Tunkhannock, Wyoming county, 
As we stepped from the cars at Tunkhannock, 
we were met by the newly appointed County 
Superintendent, Frank H. Piatt, Esq., and 
conducted at once to the hospitable mansion of 
his father, Hon, W. M., Piatt, Speaker of the 
Senate in 1854, when the present common. 
school law was passed, this law receiving his 
warm and effective support. 

As appointed, an educational meeting was 
held in the court house in the evening. The 
meeting was well attended, and the spirit 
manifested was excellent. Mr. Piatt called the 
meeting to order, and nominated Hon, P. M. 
Osterhout for chairman. Our address was 
about an hour in length. Addresses were also 
made by Messrs. Piatt, Osterhout, Armstrong 
and Marcy, Dr. Clark and other gentlemen. 
A committee of citizens was appointed to con- 
fer with the Tunkhannock board of directors, 
in reference to the establishment of a first-class 
graded school. The meeting was decidedly in 
favor of this project, and the board, thus backed 
up, will doubtless proceed at once to carry 
into effect the wishes of the people. 

The only two districts now remaining in the 
State that refuse to put public schools in opera- 
tion are in Wyoming county, Such measures 
were taken while there as, we think, will in- 
duce them to accept the system, and thus make 
it universal in the State. 

Leaving Tunkhannock in an early train on 
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Tuesday, we reached the beautiful and grow- | After dinner we paid a short visit to the pub- 


ing town of Towanda, in time for dinner. 
Here the teachers of the county of Bradford 
had assembled at their annual Institute, 


the custom in Bradford, to keep the Institute | State. 


party of us some five or six miles to see one of 


lic school, and, then, Senator Jackson drove “a 


It is | the mammoth tanneries of this section of the 


No description of the tannery will be 


in session for three weeks, but each week it | attempted here, but its size is indicated by the 


meets at a different place. This was the 
second week, the previous week having been 
spent at Canton, There were about one hun- 


fact that it turns out about 200 finished 


|“ sides ” per day,and at timesemploys 300 men. 


dred teachers present, and Prof. F. A, Ailen, | 


whose skill in the work is well known, was the 
principal instructor, We gave them an hour’s 
lesson in the Science of Teaching in the after- 
noon; and, begging pardon for any want of 
modesty that may seem to be implied in so do- 
ing, we give the comments of the 4rgus, the able 
organ of the Democratic party in the county, 
on the meeting held in the evening, merely 
adding that the audience was all, both in intel- 


The educational meeting held in the eve. 
ning at the court house in Laporte was very 
well attended, and evinced an excellent spirit. 


| As the county court was in session, the audi- 


ligence and attention, that any one could wish. | 


The Argus says: 


“We have rarely or never seen the court | 
five and the other three feet in thickness. The 


house filled to overflowing as it was Tuesday 
evening, on the occasion of the address of State 
Superintendent of Schools, Hon, J. P. Wicker- 
sham, before the County Teachers’ Institute. 
Every seat was full, extra chairs were brought 


in, and even then many were obliged to stand. | 
After music, under the direction of Prof. Easta- | 
brooke, the speaker was introduced by Super- | 


intendent A. A. Keeney, and delivered one of 
the most earnest, eloguent and practical ad- 
dresses which it has ever been our good fortune 
to listen to. 

«*The closest attention was paid by the vast 
audience throughout, and all left feeling that 
the school interests of our Scate are safe in his 
hands.” 


ence was largely composed of jurors, witnesses 
and others having legal business to transact. 
An early start next morning gave time to 
visit the newly-opened coal mines at Bernice 
before taking the cars back again for Towanda, 
The vein of coal now worked at these mines 
is twelve feet thick, and is now producing 
coal of an excellent quality, a softish kind of 
anthracite. Besides this immense deposit of 
coal there are two other veins lower down, one 


whole deposit is therefore twenty feet thick, 
and covers an area, as far as explored, of about, 
25,000 acres, We penetrated the mine some 
two or three hundred yards and saw the miners 
at work. This was not a new sight to us, but 
it is always an interesting one. It was particu- 
larly so on this occasion. Here was the coal 
stored away in seemingly inexhaustible quanti- 
ties; at the mouth of the mines were the 


| breakers, ready to prepare it; down below 


| by its blaze. 


| ee . . 
The cars leave Towanda at 6 a. M. on the | recent visit to these mines, as he realized the 


new railroad to Dushore and Bernice, in Suili- | 


van county, and we were, thanks to the punc. 
tual call made at our door, on hand in time, A 
two hours’ ride brought us to Dushore, where 
we found County Superintendent Martin with 
Senator Geo. W. Jackson’s carriage and horses, 


ready to drive us to Laporte, the county town, | 
_are. Such is said to have been the effect of 


Sullivan is one of the most mountainous coun- 
ties in the State, and a ride of zine miles—we 
thought the distance fifteen—over the rough 
roads between Dushore and Laporte, is enough 
to cure the dyspepsia. Arriving at Laporte we 
were driven to the house of Hon. Michael 
Meyle.t, some years ago a member of the 
Legislature, and were soon joined at a very 
pleasant dinner party, in addition to Mr, Mey- 
lert and his brother and their ladies, by Judges 


stood the cars on the railroad track, into which 
it poured from the breakers by its own gravity, 
while far away were the manufactories that 
used it and the homes that were made cheerful 
No wonder a devout man, on a 


goodness of God in preparing and storing away 
such vast quantities of fuel for the use of man, 
in a noment of excitement fell upon his knees, 
and, calling upon the miners and all others 
present to join him, uttered a soul-stirring 
prayer of thanksgiving to the Creator for what 
he had done for such unworthy creatures as we 


the prayer, that when the good man arose he 


| found every miner within hearing on his knees, 


and many of them in tears. 

On the train, and with just time enough at 
Dushore to say good-bye to our friends Jackson 
and Martin, to whom we were so much in- 
debted, and stopping at Towanda to assist the 
board of directors in selecting a site for a new 


| school house, which they badly need, we passed 


Elwell and Bedford, Senator Jackson, Superin- | 


tendent Marcin, Morris Ellis, Esq., of Lycom- 


ing county, and other ladies and gentlemen, | 


the night at Binghamton, N. Y., and reached 
Montrose Station, Susquehanna county, at 8 
A.M. Friday morning. Here we were met 


~" 
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by Prof. Sweet, of the soldiers’ orphan school 
at Harford, and driven to that institution, situ- 
ated some seven or eight miles from the sta- 
tion. The location is a good one for such a 
school ; high, healthful and beautiful. 


commodious, Without having had time to 
make anything like a careful inspection of it, 


we came away, feeling that the school is in a | 


fair condition, and that such improvements as 
are needed will be made as soon as practicable 
by those who control it. We were especially 
pleased to meet here County Superintendent 
Tilden and lady, and several citizens of the 


vicinity, who seem to take great interest in the | 


orphan children. Before leaving, Prot. Sweet 
had the thoughtfulness to call together Ais 
whole family, children, teachers and employees, 
and we said our word of advice and good cheer 
to them. 

230 Pp. M., again on board the train for 
Scranton, Easton and Bethlehem. There is 
little finer scenery in Pennsylvania, or any- 
where, than that seen on the line of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna and Great Western railroad, 
in going from Scranton to Easton, On this occa- 
sion,as the mountains were dressed in the rich 
garb of the autumn time, we thought, as we pass- 
ed along their summit and up and down their 
slopes, that we had never seen them look more 
grand. The view of the Blue mountains, from 
the summit ot the Pocono ridge opposite, 
across the wide wooded valley, cut through by 
the wind and water gaps, was truly magnifi 
cent and will be long remembered. We 
reached Bethlehem at 9 p. M., and, after an 
excellent supper, enjoyed a glorious night’s 
rest, and felt in the morning ready for the 
duties Saturday brought with 1t. 

Our visit to Bethlehem was to assist in the 
dedicatory exercises connected with the open- 
ing ot a new school house, 
these is given elsewhere, and it is only proper 
to say here that at 8 a. Mm. we were called upon 
at our hotel by Augustus Wolle, Esqg., the 
public-spirited president of the school board 
of the borough, and invited to visit and inspect 
the new building. This done, we joined the 
procession composed of the children, the 
teachers and the school board—and a beautiful 
procession it was—marched through some of 
the principal streets, and finally assembled with 
a goodly number of citizens in the large 
hall ot the new building. We _ enjoyed 

) 


exceedingly the music, the speeches, and the |’ 


good feeling that prevailed, and performed the 
part allotted to us as best we could. The fol- 
lowing, ot a personal character, we extract 
from the report in the Bethlehem Daily Times : 


A Chicago Firm, 


Some | 
of the buildings are old, but they are sufficiently | 


Some account of 
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| «Among the most impressive of the exer- 
| cises was the singing of the following song of 
welcome to Prof, Wickersham, composed by 
Mr. Souders, and sung by a number of little 
girls: 


Be welcome, Friend of Schools, to Learning’s bowers ; 
| Thrice welcome thou in Bethlehem ! 

| Accept this little bunch of Autumn flowers, 
| Love's gift to thee, friend Wickersham ! 
| Chorus: 


Now let us join to sing the songs of jubile 

* With merry hearts, in Educatior 
free ; 

In joyful strains, our minds and hearts uni- 


ey 


8s BOWeT 


| ted, 
| To Franklin School we welcome thee. 
| From beaming eyes and joyful hearts thy presence, 
Within these halls of learning free, 
| Is hailed and cheered by thousand voices, singing 
| The welcome strain, ** We welcome thee !" [ Chorus 
And past this festive day of dedication 

Of Franklin School to Ged and truth, 
We'll yield to plastic hands of education — 


To God and truth inscribe our youth. [ Chorus. 


‘«« During the singing of this little song, one of 
the little girls—-Miss Emily Baum—presented 
to Prof, Wickersham a most beautiful bouquet. 
The Professor most ardently sppreciated this 
little token of the high esteem in which he is 
held by the girls and boys of Bethlehem, and 
expressed his intention to carry the bouquet 
with him to Harrisburg, and give it a promi- 
nent place in the rooms of the School De- 
partment in the State capitol,” 

At the close of the exercises, Superintendent 
Buehrle, of Allentown, who was present, 
pressed upon us, at the instance of his board, 
a carriage ride to thet flourishing town, for the 
purpose of seeing their new $75,0c0 school 
house; but a dinner at Mr. Wolle’s, and the 
pleasant society of the friends he had invited 
to dine with us, had stronger attractions, and 
compelled us to decline Mr. Buehrle’s kind 
proposition, Allentown, however, wi! not be 
forgotten, 














| Home at Lancaster at 8 p. m., safe and 
| sound, hoping that something had heen done 
| for a good cause by the work of this ‘* week 
| on duty.” 

| CHICAGO. 

| 

| 

| We have received a letter from Messrs. 


Apams, BLracxmer & Lyon, Publishers, Chi- 
cago, Ill., in substance, as follows : , 
‘¢ We are burned out, but not discouraged. 
Please state in the next issue of your ScHooL 
Journa., that we resume business at once. 
| The December numbers of the National Sun 
| day-school Teacher, the Sunday-scho.l Scholar, 
|and the Little Folks will be i sued, and we 
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shall go on from that date. We are now | 
manufacturing school records and blanks in 
adjoining cities, and soon shall be able to sup- 
ply all orders. The more orders we have, the 
better. As part of our mailing list was burned, 
we wish our subscribers in Pennsylvania and 
elsewhere would intorm us how many copies 
they received, and when their subscription | 
expired.” 

We cheerfully give our Chicago friends the 
“helping hand” they ask for; but they must 
permit us to say of them, and of the other 
business men of their wondertual city, that they 
have shown a heroism in disaster, unparalleled 
in the history of the world. Such men cannot 
be conquered. There will soon rise on the 
spot now covered with smoking ruins, a new 
Chicago, more thrifty, more beautiful, more 
grand than the old. 
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WEST CHESTER. 





OPENING OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL, 





On Monday, the 25th of September, the 
new State Normal School at West Chester, | 
was opened with appropriate ceremonies. The 
buildings are now entirely completed, and | 
seem to give universal satisfaction. The 
amount expended in the purchase of ground | 
and in the erection of the buildings, is $91,- | 
007.29. This does not inc ude furnishing, but | 
fortunately the Board of Trustees have money | 
enough in hand to pay for what is needed, and | 
this institution, unlike its sister schools, will 
not have to struggle for years under a heavy | 
load of debt. 

The ceremonies of the day were introduced | 
by a collation served at1 p.m. The invited | 
guests numbered two hundred, and the furni- 
ture of the dining room and all its appointments | 
are described by those present as being admira. 
bly adapted to the purpose for which it is de 
signed. 

Soon after dinner, the Faculty of the school, | 
-he students, the Board of Trustees, the invited 
guests and citizens, to the number of about a 
thousand, assembled in the chapel to witness | 
the exercises attending the formal opening of 

he institution. 

Upon the invitation of Rev, Wm. E. Moore, | 
President of the Buard of Trustees, Rev. John 
Bolton dedicated the building to God and the | 
purposes of education, in a very impressive | 
prayer. 

Dr. Wilmer Worthington, Chairman of the 
Building Committee, gave an interesting sketch | 
of the history of the enterprise. He said the 
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| to teach and to learn. 
| patible with the other, 
| learned ; he only can be taught to ceach who is taught to 


| plans to try. 


| Nov., 


Normal School grew out of a movement started 
by the trustees of the West Chester Academy, 
an institutien which was founded in 1812, and 
at it were educated many of the leading citizens 
ot Chester county. The trustees of the 


| Academy had sold their buildings, and placed 


the proceecs, about $30,000, in the Normal 
School fund. He gave a full exhibit of the 
money received and expended by the commit- 
tee, and closed by expressing the opinion, that 
in case the buildings should need to be en- 
larged, the same generous and public-spirited 
liberality that had erected them would turnish 
means for the purpose, 

Addresses were then made by Rev. Wm. 
E. Moore and Prot. E. H. Cook, the Princi- 
pal, ex-Governor Pollock, Superintencents 
Eastburn, of Bucks, Baker, ot Delaware, and 
Maris of Chester, and Prot. Edward Brooks, 
of Millersville, and the exercises closed 
with the benediciion, pronounced by Rev. 
Mr. Trickett. Did our space permit, we 
would be glad to publish these addresses 
as they appear in the Chester county papers ; 
but as best showing the principles according tu 
which the schoo! will be conducted, we can- 
not omit the following extracts from the 
admirable address ot Rev. Wm. E Moore: 

‘** And now, it may be proper in accepting this trust on 
behalf of the Normal School, briefly to state the plan on 
which it is proposed to administer it. We recognize the 
fact, that the Institution which begins its career to-day, 
is the successor not only of the property and the franchises 
of the West Chester Academy, but also of its responsi- 
bilities. The Institution founded sixty years ago by those 
now dead, has to-day but made a development. ‘The bud 
has burst into bloom. The Academy was founded in the 


| interests of liberal learning, There there were to be taught 


the classics and the sciences, There the youth of the 
community were to be fitted for college or fer active life. 
We accept the trust, and by God's heip will carry out the 
wise and liberal plans of the tathers. The Inatitution is 
aiso the beneficiary of the State, having received franchises 
and tunds for the establishment of a course of normal 
training, which shail tell fur the advancement of the come 


mon schools. Our field is, theretore, a broad one; our 


| look-out is equally upon the humble school-house and 


Our training is to fit our pupils 
Nor do we deem the one incom- 
He only can teach who has 


upon the stately college. 


learn. We hold tnat the very best possible normal in- 
struction is that which educates, trains, develops the 


| mind, and so fits its subject in the best manner at once to 
| teach what he does know and to learn more. 
| is culture rather than knowledge—knowledge as a means 


Our aim 


of education, rather than knowledge as an end of educa- 


| tion, 


But now to this end we know no short cut—no royal 
road. We have no new theories to broach—no new 
Flaming advertisements we have seen (for 
there are quacks in teaching as there are in medicine) of 


| those who propose to impart an infinite of learning in an 


infinitesimal of time; a science in a fortnight; a tong» 
in a month ; a whole encyclopedia in a two years’ course. 
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We follow no such models ; nor do we propose to startle 
you with something novel. 

Recognizing at once the wisdom of the dead past, and 
the science of the living present, with profound faith in 
the future, it shall be our aim, by the help of God, to 
hold fast to the system of education which long centuries 
of experience has proven to be the most effective, while 
we avail ourselves of every discovery of modern science to 
fill up the store house fitted for its reception 

With the consent, most freely given, of the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, Hon, J. P. Wickersham, 
we have made the study of the Latin for at least one 
year, obligatory on every candidate for a degree, even the 
lowest. We have done this for three reasons. First, it 
is among the best of all the instruments used by the teach- 
er for training and cultivating the powers of the mind; 
for inducing accuracy of observation; for exercising the 


logical faculties by its inexorable demands for regimen | 


and agreement ; for cultivating the taste by its force and 
beauty of expression. Second, it is indispensable almost 
to any thorough and accurate knowledge of our own 
tongue, enabling the learner, in the thought of Bacon, to 
survey the science of his own language from the over- 
looking heights of another. Third, it is necessary to 
enable the pupil readily to acquire a knowledge of the 
sciences, The technology and the terminology of all 
modern science is founded on the ancient languages, both 
as furnishing the most convenient and philosophical sys- 
tem of terminology, and also an approximation to a uni- 
versal scientific language, The youth who addresses 
himself to the study of any one of the sciences, and espe- 
cially, the most modern and popular, without a know- 
ledge of the meaning of the terms, and the principles 
on which they are formed, and the relations denoted by 
them, labors under an enormous and unnecessary disad- 
vantage. A competent knowledge of the structure of the 
languages, from which mainly his terms are drawn, 
would furnish a key by which easily and intelligently he 
may unlock the mysteries of science. 

With no blind devotion to the past, nor wedded to the 
classical languages for their own sake; but with a pro- 


found conviction of their surpassing value as an instru- | 


ment in education, we propose to give to the classics their 
time-honored place, and by their aid, attempt the con- 
quest of the accumulated stores of learning. 

We propose thus, by the use of the languages, the 
mathematics and the sciences, to fit our pupils, and we 
believe in the best manner, for teaching in the common 
schools and making them the best; or for entering at 
once upon the active duties of life, or, for pursuing the 
higher courses of the classical and scientific colleges. 
Such is our aim, and by the help of God, we hope to 
realize it, and to keep pace with the rising demands of 
the age. 

As one of the constellation of normal schools, twelve 
in number, by the aid of which the commonwealth pro- 
poses to advance the standard of education in her common 
schools ; we recognize, gladly, our relation to the primary 
education of the people, and hope to be instrumental 
in making every school in this district a better school, by 
the influence direct and reflex of this institution.” 


2 
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BETHLEHEM. 





THE DEDICATION OF A NEW SCHOOL HOUSE. 
The dedicatory exercises connected with 
the opening of a new public schoo! house in 
the borough of Bethlehem, called the Franklin, 
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took place on Saturday, the 30th of September. 
The Bethlehem Dai/y Times contains a full 
report of the proceedings, and we compile 
from it the brief account which follows: 

At 8 a. mM. the pupils commenced to assem- 
ble at the old school house, and were formed 
in procession, to the number of 600, under 
their respective teachers. The procession was 
headed by the Board of Directors, accompanied 
by State Superintendent Wickersham, and 
marched through several of the principal 
streets, Upon arriving at the new building, 
they found a large audience in waiting. The 
best people of Bethlehem, in al] the walks of 
life, were present, to give encouragement to the 
good work that had been done. 

The building was profusely and very taste- 
fully decorated with 4ags, flowers and ever- 
greens. A large and imposing wreath of 
evergreens, depending in a double arch, fes- 
tooned the main entrance of the building, and 
flags, large and small, floated gaily from over 
the doors and about the windows, Inside, 
there were garlands, wreaths, boquets, speci- 
mens of penmanship and drawing, and flags in 
rich profusion, all arranged by the skillful 
hands of the ladies connected with the school. 

The music was very fine. The Liederkranz, 
of Bethlehem, under the leadership of Prof. 
Graber, sang a number of pieces, and a pleasing 
variety was added to the entertainment by 
Prof. Souders and his class of pupils, who sang 
remarkably well. Addresses were delivered 
by the President of the Board of Directors, 
Mr. Wolle, Gen. Selfridge, Rev. Isaac K. 
Loos, Rev. J. B. Rath, Dr. F. A. Fickardt, 
Bishop DeSchweinitz, and State Superintend- 
ent Wickersham. We have room only ror the 
short address of President Wolle, and the 
beautiful form of dedication prepared and read 
by Rev. I. K. Loos, who is also a member of 
the Board. 

ADDRESS OF MR. WOLLE. 

The goal has been reached, and to-day we are met to- 
gether to dedicate this beautiful building—one worthy 
the educational fame of our borough, and, methinks, just 
such a one as this school district is entitled to have; and, 
as President of the School board, I extend my congratu- 
lations to the former and present members of the Build- 
ing Committee, and also congratulate the architect for 
the well designed and matured plan of construction. The 
committee had their heart in the work, and I feel, for 
one, that a great deal has been accomplished. We be- 
lieve that in the course of time all will accept and ap- 
prove of what has been done in consequence of the bene- 
fits accruing from it. The standard of the public school 
system of our country has happily advanced—and great 
credit is due to our very able and indomitable State Super- 
intendent for the great and rapid progress made in this 
regard in our State—so that now the children of all 
classes share alike its advantages; and this spacious build- 
ing, which we feel proud of, proves that Bethlehem has 
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determined to progress apace in the very laudable cause, 
as is evidenced in introducing all the improvements de- 
signed for the better comfort and accommodation of our 
children; and no one can in the future have an excuse 
for not obtaining a good education, if parents will only 
do their duty. 
with us this morning, and we have the good fortune to 
have such friends here to-day who can address you more 
satisfactorily than myself ~to whom I now surrender the 
floor. ‘ 
FORM OF DEDICATION, 


“The Board of School Directors, now assembled with - - ; 
= Nie ,., | and formed of the Board of Contro!, the several 

you, have, by the authority conferred upon them, erected | (7) ie ity . 3: 
| Ward Boards, and the children of the public 


this house for purposes of education, and desire that it be 
solemnly set apart to that object. They have given it 
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We feel happy to see so many present | 


| Nov., 
PITTSBURGH. 


Pittsburgh dedicated, with appropriate cere 
monies, her new high school building, on 
Friday, October 13th. The day was very 
beautiful, the arrangements made for the occa- 


| sion were very complete, and everything passed 
| off in the most satisfactory manner, 


the name of Franklin School- hi use; and by this title | 
we do now set it apart and dedicate it to the cause of | 


Common Scheol Eaucation, in the name of God the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. 


” 


Jearn here Amen. 

The house is built on a large Jot, which is 
to be handsomely laid out and planted with 
trees, shrubbery and flowers. The grounds 
are enclosed with a neat and substantial iron 
fence. 


The following is a brief description of the | 
| It was well said that the whole formed “one 
| of the most cheering and beautiful spectacles 
| which the 
| procession reach d the high school building, 


house * 

Franklin Public School Building is two 
stories high, of cut stone, and covered with an 
improved French or mansard roof, and meas- 


ures 66x84 feet, from out to oat, with wings | 
|and, then, marching out into the 


extei.ding north and south, each 16x24 feet. 


The yard is 204x190 feet, and enclosed with | 
The basement of the building | 
| the high school some day as students. 


a wire fence. 
is divided as follows: Two rooms for the jan- 


itor—size 14x18 feet, one at the north and | 


the other at the south side. Four base burn- 
ing heaters—two at the south-east side, and two 
at the north-east side of the cellar; a cistern 
under the east side of the building, 24x14 feet, 
to receive the water from the roof by a con- 
necting spout; coal vault in the west side of 


the basement under the Centre street entrance. | 


Tsere aie two large main entrances to the | 
| hall was beautifully decorated with evergreens. 


building, one from the west, facing Centre, the 
other on the east side, from the yard. Both 


s'airways running through the centre of the | 


building tothe lecture room on the third floor. 
The first floor is divided off into 4 school 
rooms, each 28x31; 2 recitation rooms, each 
14x10; and one recitation room, 14x20. 
The second floor contains 4 school rooms, 
each 28x31, and two large recitation rooms. 
On the third floor is the lecture 
81x63 feet, with a platform extending the en- 
tire width of the room, and seats arranged in 
audience room style. This room is to be used 


And may God’s | a i ie 
biessing descend from heaven upon all who labor and | There were some five or six thousand children 
| in line, bearing badges, and carrying flags and 


| banners with appropriate mottoes. 


room, | 


|!and mothers 


| occupied the galleries. 


| before a very large audience. 


tor exercises in which the whole school will | 


take part. A wardrobe is under each platform 


THE PROCESSION. 
A procession, headed by a body of police, 


schools, with their teachers, started at 10 
o’clock, and moved under the direction of 
Chief Marshal Ford, through some of the prin- 
cipal streets to the high school building. 


The pro- 
cession was accompanied by seven bands of 
music. Many thousands of citizens, fathers 
of the children, crowded the 
streets and sidewalks, or looked proudly from 
doors or windows, as the procession passed, 


city ever witnessed”? When the 
the children were allowed to pass through it, 
school 
grounds, they were dismissed, many of them, 
doubt'ess, with an increased ambition to enter 


THE AFTERNOON MEETING. 
At 2 p. M., the large assembly room of 


| the high school was well filled with an intel- 


ligent audience, brought together to witness 
the dedicatory exercises, ‘The pupils of the 
high school, some three hundred in number, 
On the platform sat 
the Board of Control, Ward Directors, speak- 
ers and prominent teachers and citizens’ The 


Most excellent music was furnished by the 
Pittsburgh Quartette Club, Mr. Wilson, 
President of the Board of Control, presided. 
Rev, Mr, Montgomery offered prayer. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by Messrs. Burtt, 
Moore, Dr, Jillson, the newly elected Princi- 
pal of the school, Rev. Mr, Sands, Dr. Cov- 
ert, and others. 
EVENING EXERCISES. 

The exercises were continued in the evening 
Mr. Craig, of 
the Board of Control, introduced’ the several 
speakers. These were United States District 
Attorney Swope, State Superintendent Wicker- 


of the hall way, 4 on the north side of the | sham, President Colder, of the Agricultural 


hall, and 4 on che south side. 


| College, and Messrs. Miller, Luckey, and 
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others. The addresses were attentively lis- 
tened to, and frequently applauded, and were 
interspersed with very fine music by the club. 
The doxology was sung in corclusion., 


THE BUILDING. 


The High School building stands on Pros- | 


pect Hill, and overlooks the busy city. The 
grounds are about a half an acre in size, and 
have been enclosed and artistically laid out, 
and they will be ornamented with trees, shrub- 
bery and flowers, A large and beautiful foun. 
tain has been placed in the yard, near the en- 
trance. 

The building itself is very large and hand- 
some. It cost $170,000, and it is only just to 
say that it has no equal, all things considered, 
in the State. On the first floor, there isa very 


handsome and well arranged room for the Board | 


of Control ; adjoining it, across the hall,. are 
the .rooms, fitted up with excellent taste, of 
the City Superintendent and 
the Board. 
floor. On the floors above are the recitation- 


rooms, the laboratory, the room for graphical | 


exercises, the faculty-room, clothes-rooms, 
wash-rooms, &c. The Assembly Hall or Chapel 
occupies the upper story, and, including the 


galleries, will probably seat a thousand persons. | 
The whole building is constructed in the best | 


manner and is admirably arranged for the pur- 
pose. It is heated with steam, and well venti- 
lated. 


HISTORY OF THE SCHOOL. 


The Pittsburgh High School was established | 


in 1855. From the first the project of estab- 
lishing such a school met with very determined 
and bitter opposition, which, though not strong 
enough to defeat it entirely, forced the school 
into some small, unsuitable rooms in Smith. 


field street, and limited the Faculty to two | 
teachers, in addition to Professor McGowan, | 


who was selected as the first principal. Prof. 


McGowan was succeeded by Prof. Philetus | 


Dean, who labored very hard for years to make 


the school what it ought to be and to give it | 


that place in public confidence which he felt it 
should occupy. Under his administration the 


‘ school flourished, and, in 1868, it was moved | 
to more commodious quarters in a building on | 


Third street. In September, 1869, the corner 
stone of the new building on Prospect Hill, 


was laid, and now, amidst general rejoicing, | 


school is opened in it. The school has had to 
fight a severe battle, but it has now won a 
proud victory. No institution in the whole 
community has a brighter future before it, and 
there can ‘scarcely be a doubt that those who 
have built it up will make it a grand success. 


the Secretary of | 
The Janitor also has rooms on this | 


The Philadelphia Institute. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE. 


The Quarterly Meeting of the Teachers’ 
Institute of Philadelphia was held on Thurs- 
day afternoon, September 14th, the session 
| continuing for over three hours, with a large 
| attendance of members. [I[t will be seen by 
| the following address, delivered by Mr. Fred- 
_erick F. Christine, and by the accompanying 
| preamble and resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted, that measures have been inau- 
| gurated, even thus far in advance, to aid the 
| Executive Committee of the State Teachers’ 

Association in preparing for the next annual 
| meeting to be held in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Christine said : 

Mr. Peesipent: It is probably known to the mem- 
bers of the Institute that the State Teachers’ Association 
held its usual annual meeting at Williamsport, commenc- 
ing on Tuesday morning, August 8th, and continuing until 
the succeeding Thursday afternoon. It may not, however, 
be gevierally known that very few of the teachers in the 
public schools of Philadelphia have, until the past couple 
| of years, taken an interest in the meeti ngs of the St ate 
| Association, and that this inexcusable neglect has led 
many of the earnest and intelligent educators scattered 
throughout our commonwealth to form an injurious esti- 
mate of Philadelphia teachers. 

The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association has oc- 
cupied so advanced a position upon all the educational 
issues of the past fifteen years, and it has been so instru- 
mental in shaping and securing wise legislation in behalf 
of the public school interests of the whole State, that 
any lack of interest in its deliberations has been highly 

damaging to the reputation of a teacher, whether located 
| in an obscure hamlet or village, ‘or in so large and so in- 
telligent a city as Philadelphia. 

And thus it has happened, that, although the public 
schools of this city have enjoyed a deservedly good repu- 
tation, it has been a source of surprise to many, who have 
little or no acquaintance with Philadelphia teachers, that 
the schools can really be so excellent, when so little in- 
terest is exhibited by the teachers in the great educational 
questions of the day. 

An effort was made last year, in some degree, to dis- 
pel this erroneous impression, by an unusually large at- 
tendance of Philadelphia teachers at the annual meeting 
of the State Association held at Lancaster. Little active 
participation in the deliberations took place, however 
owing to a desire to study the workings of the Associa~- 
| tion before engaging in its debates. 

This year the number in attendance from Philadel- 
| phia was unusually large, and a marked improvement in 
the activity of the delegation was observable. 

An excellent report of the proceedings appears in the 
Pennsylvania Scuoot Journat for September, and I am 
confident it would well repay teachers who do not t 
| that excellent periodical to procure this month’s num- 
ber, and carefully read its contents. 

Those of us who were present at Williamsport, con- 
sider that the time has arrived when an annual meeting 
of the State Association ought to be held in Philadel- 

phia, and, accordingly, we pressed the claims of our city 
so successfally as to have the vote decided in our favor. 

It ought to be distinctly understood by the Philadel- 
phia teachers, that the members of the State Association 





| 
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| 
| 
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bear their own expenses, but that local committees secure 
a reduction in hotel rates. The meeting will be held in 
August, the time of our.vacation; but an occasion of so 
much interest and importance should secure, even at that 
time of year, a very large attendance of Philadelphia 
teachers. The State Association can, by its influence, 
materially aid us in many respects, and it will be a re- 
flection upon the teachers in this city, if they do not se- 
cure, by their presence, an increased interest in the ses- 
sions of the next annual meeting of the State Associa 
tion. 

Each member from our city was highly delighted with 
the meeting at Williamsport, and, I am sure, we were 
all greatly benefitted by its deliberations. 


The Executive Committee desire to make the annual 
meeting to be held in Philadelphia the grandest and the 
most successful in the history of the State Association. 
Will you, my fellow-teachers, contribute something to- 
ward so desirable a result? It has occurred to me that 
the Executive Committee of the State Association will 
be greatly encouraged in their efforts for the next annual 
meeting, if they can have the assurance that the action 
of the annual meeting in selecting Philadelphia as the 
location for the next annual gathering, was cheerfully, 
enthusiastically and fully indorsed by the teachers in the 
dublic schools of Philadelphia. 

Measures will be inaugurated by the Board of Man- 
agers of the Institute, and also in the Board of Educa- 
tion, and in Councils, whereby it is hoped the comfort 
and convenience of the members of the State Associa- 
tion will be secured, But these are not alone desirable. 
What will be most needed can be best supplied by the 
active sympathy and the hearty co-operation of the teach- 
ers of this city. These assured, all other wants will be 
amply met, 

A majority of the members of the Executive Committee 
of the State Association have expressed a desire that at 
their meeting for arranging the programme for the annual 
meeting which will occur at Harrisburg in December 
next, a committee of teachers from Philadelphia shall 
meet them for conference. It is highly important that 
this committee shall be appointed to aid the Executive 
Committee in securing a hall, effecting a reduction in 
hotel rates, and in all other matters properly falling to 
the care and courtesy of a local committee. 

I now desire to offer the following preamble and reso- 
lutions : 

Wueregas, The Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion has selected Philadelphia as the location for the 
annual meeting, to be held in August, 1872; and 

Whereas, The belief is entertained that an assurance 
of the great satisfaction with which the teachers in the 
public schools of Philadelphia have hailed the selection 
of their city for the next annual gathering of the State 
Association may be a source of gratification to the mem- 
bers of the State Association generally, but especially that 
such an expression of sentiment may be an assurance 
to the Executive Committee that their efforts in behalf 
of the next annual meeting will be properly supported by 
the teachers of Philadelphia, therefore, 


Resolved, That the Teachers’ Institute of Philadel- | 


phia indorse with great satisfaction the action of the 
State Teachers’ Association in selecting Philadelphia for 
its next annual meeting. 

Resolved, That this Institute will cheerfully and 
promptly co-operate with the Executive Committee of 
the State Association in every effort to secure the com- 
fort, pleasure and profit of the members of the Associa- 
tion during their sojourn in Philadelphia. 

Resolved, That to secure for the above named com- 
mittee the full co-operation of this Institute, and of 
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such teachers in Philadelphia and vicinity as may not be 
amongst its members, as well as the friends of school 
in all the walks of life, a committee of five be appointed 
to proceed to Harrisburg in December next, to confer with 
the Executive Committee of the State Association, and 
report the result of their deliberations to the annual meet- 
ing of the Institute in February next. 

Resolved, That a similar committee be appointed to 
secure through the Board of Education an appropriation 
from Councils to defray the necessary expenses of the 
next annual meeting of the State Teachers’ Association. 

The preamble and resolutions having been 
unanimously adopted, the President appointed 
as the committee to confer with the Executive 
Committee of the State Association, Frederick 
F. Christine, George W. Schock, James C, 
Sickel, Edward Gideon and Edgar A. Singer, 

A meeting has since been held, and, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Christine, the chairmanship of 
the committee has been conferred upon Mr. 
James C. Sickel 

MEETING IN OCTOBER. 

The first meeting of the Institute for the 
month of October was held on Friday evening, 
October 6th, in the Central high school, and 
notwithstanding the unpleasant weather, it was 
largely attended. 

The exercises of the evening were as fol- 
lows: 

An essay on “ Our Institute,” by Mr. E. 
A. Singer, in which he gave an outline of the 
past history of the Institute and sketched a 
plan for its wider usefulness, 

Mr. Watson read an essay by “a lady,” en- 
titled *Ariadne.”” The reading of this essay was 
followed by a very spirited debate onthe ** Co. 
education of the Sexes.” The affirmative was 
maintained by Prof, Corliss, and Messrs. Chris- 
tine and Parker, and the negative, Mr. Stout 
and Prof, Stuart. 

The exercises throughout were jnterspersed 
with very fine music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. 

EXCURSION TO THE PARK. 

The readers of the Journat will remem- 
ber our account one year ago of ** 60,000 
children at play.” Philadelphia has re- 
peated the experiment, On Friday, Septem- 
ber zgth, all her public schools were closed, 
and the children enjuyed a grand holiday. 
It is said that the children and their friends 
who spent the day inthe Park, numbered full 
80,000. The following communication giv- 
ing some of the details of the excursion, and 
mildly criticising its management, is from the 
pen of a gentleman prominently connected 
with the Philadelphia schools. 

On Friday, Sept. 29, the annual excursion of the school 
children of Philadelphia to the Park took place. This 
was the third. The first was a ‘‘ nutting” frolic. Last 
year there was no crop of nuts, but the excursion stiil 
bore the name; this year a few were obtained. 
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The trip had been arranged for Friday, the 15th, two | 


weeks earlier, or in case of bad weather, for the follow 
ing Monday. 
ment was inevitable. 
the newspapers, deferring the excursion until the 29th. 
Many children and parents, not seeing the notice, and 
not hearing from their teachers because Saturday is a dies 
non, went on Monday. 

The day finally fixed was not very fine; a cold north- 
west wind was blowing, with passing clouds, but there was 


no need for further postponement, and large numbers of | 


children, with parents and friends, were on the ground. 
Probably one-third to one-half of the 85,000 pupils of 
the public schools were on the ground, at Sweet Brier, 
George’s Hill, Landsdown Valley, Chamouni, and Bel 

mont. Bands of music were stationed at George’s Hill 
and at Belmont; both at the latter place after 3 p. 
Of course, the interest centred there. In the afternoon, 
many came in carriages, in addition to the usual hundreds 


m. 


of vehicles, making a lively scene at the favorite resorts, | ° 
- : r | day afternoon last, 
Although it was a pleasant day for many, it was not | 


well managed, or, more correctly, it was not managed at | 


all. A committee of the Board of Public Education 
were appointed before the vacation, and ‘it arranged, as 
before, for the Reading and Pennsylvania railroads to take 
all comers at ten cents for the excursion. The an- 
nouncements were insufficient, and, being 
tised, were not seen by many. 
of Directors were not brought into the movement, 
as two years ago, and they took little or no interest. The 


schools are so separated in interest, that there was no | 


common action, and teachers generally avoided organizing 
their schools for the trip, and going with their pupils. 
The curse of Philadelphia schools—division and sub- 
division in governing powers—showed itself in this as in 
more serious matters. 
For large portions of the city, the railroad depots were 


so distant as to need a long walk through the streets, or | 


one or fo rides in the street cars, in going to. and return- 
ing from them. An addition of 28 cents for an adult, 
or 16 cents for a child, tothe 10 cents by railroad, makes 
the cost of transportation too great. 

It is to be hoped that the next time all may be con- 
centrated at one point, say inthe East Park, near enough 
to be reached from the street cars, thus costing children 
and adults respectively but 8 cents and 14 cents for both 
ways, from even the extreme southeastern part of the 
city, 
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PENMANSHIP. 





The offer of a handsome gold medal, which 
was made a year ago by Prof. Montgomery 
for best results in penmanship, was the means 
of awakening increased interest in the branch. 
The recipient of the medal is a master Lei- 
tenberger, aged 13 years, of Mahanoy City, 
Schuylkill county. The results from this cffer 
have been so satisfactory, that a similar gold 
medal will be awarded to that pupil who will 
make the greatest improvement during the pres- 
ent year. Let the teachers of a county take 
a specimen of each pupil’s penmanship at the 
commencement of the school term, and another 
at the close of it. The specimens should have 
upon them the date, name, and age of the pu- 
pil. Each teacher will forward the best to a 


Life Among the Schools, 


| pleasant duty of making this presentation ; 
| hoped the recipient’s success in obtaining this beautiful 


| inscription: .“* To Charles H. 
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committee in the county, who will examine 


| all specimens, transmitting those which indi- 
Friday was a very wet day, and postpone- | 


On Saturday a notice appeared in | 


cate the most satisfactory results to Prof. M. 
All specimens should be forwarded to him by 
April ist, 1872 Every county in the State 


| should take advantage of this offer, and use it to 


stimulate its pupils to take still greater interest 
in the subject of penmanship. 

Millersville, Oct., 5t4, 1871. 

In connection with the above, we copy the 
following from the Mahanoy Gazette ot the 
30th ult: 

Tue Mepat Passentation.—The Montgomery Prize 
Medal was presented to Master Charles H. Leitenberger, 
by Mr. Jesse Newlin, County Superintendent, at Mr. O. 
C. Tiffany’s school-room, on Spruce street, on Wednes- 
Among the many good things said 
by Mr. Newlin on this happy occasion, he remarked that 
it afforded him a great deal of pleasure to perform the 
that he 


and valuable medal would serve as an incentive to still 


adver. | Sreater exertions in the future; that it was an honor 
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alike to him, his teacher, to Mahanoy City, and Schuyl- 
kill county; and that we all, no doubt, felt a peculiar 


| pride that a pupil of Schuylkill county had won the prize 


contended for by over a thousand pupils in this State. 
He stated that Prof. Montgomery proposes to present a 


| similar medal to the pupil making the greatest improve- 


ment in penmanship during the coming winter; and that 
pupils in other parts of the county, encouraged by the 


| success of Master Leitenberger, were already preparing to 


compete for the next prize. 

The medal was received on behalf of Master Leiten- 
berger by his teacher, Mr. O. C. Tiffany, in a few ap- 
propriate remarks. He said, that, on behalf of the re- 


| cipient, he wished to return his sincere and heartfelt 


thanks to Prof. Montgomery for this beautiful prize, and 


| that he should ever cherish the giver in his most sacred 


remembrance. He remarked that while Master Charles 
had been successful in winning this valuable medal, it 
had not been obtained without an effort on his part, for 
he had labored faithfully both early and late, and he now 


| had the proud satisfaction of knowing that his labors 
have not been in vain. 


Mr. T. took occassion to say, in 
conclusion, that several of his pupils, encouraged by the 


| success of one of their number in obtaining this prize, 


intend to enter the list of competitors for the next one, 
ever remembering that “labor conquers everything.” 

The medal is of solid gold, and contains the following 
Leitenberger, Schuylkill 
county, for the best penmanship” On the reverse side, 
“* Presented by J. V. Montgomery, Millersville, Pa. 





> 


LIFE AMONG THE SCHOOLS. 


Yorx.—The board of directors of the bor- 
ough of York, have just issued their report for 
the past year. It is well prepared and neatly 
printed. It contains the names of the officers 
and members of the board of directors; a list 
of ‘special visitors,” a new and admirable 
feature in our school affairs; the board of in- 
structors, including superintendent and teach- 
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ers : the report of the borough superintendent, Wickersham, Hon. & R. Coburn, A, H. Chase, Esq , 


Wm. H. Shelley; the graded course of study 
adopted for the schools, and the school regula- 
tions, in which are defined the order of pro- 
ceedings by the board, and the duties of the 
superintendent, teachers and pupils. 

The course of study adopted is one of the 
best that we have seen. 

We make the following extracts from the 
terse report of Superintendent Shelley : 





During the year seventy one pupils, having successfully | 


passed the required examinations, were admitted to the 
high schocl. Several of these remained but a short time 
and a few others, by reason of sickness, withdrew before 
the close of the year, The average attendance was 93 
per cent., showing commendable interest in the pupils, 
and the year closed with 57 on the roll. 


All of these | 


| 


were examined on the first year’s studies, and many of | 


them advanced to the second year, 


These examinations | 


were attended by many patrons and friends, who showed | 


their appreciation of the work accomplished, by their 
marked attention throughout. 
cises, we are willing that those who attended should pro- 
nonce their judgment upon the merits of the perform- 
ances. 

The philosophical apparatus and the books furnished 
for the library during the year have been carefully used, 
and are in a good state of preservation, There is need 
of an increase in philosophical and chemical apparatus 
during the coming year, and it is to be hoped that the 
liberality of the board will be yet further extended until 
means shall be provided fully to illustrate the natural 


As to all the public exer- | sj¢ out of three hundred who could read well 


sciences, and thus render the study of them doubly inter- | 


esting and attractive to the students, 

A nucleus of a good mineralogical cabinet is already 
on hand. Many valuable specimens have been contributed 
by friends of the school, to whom, in behalf of the en- 
erprise, we tender our thanks. Some rare botanical 
specimens have also been donated. These gifts are care- 
fully preserved in cases provided for the purpose. After 
more commodious rooms are obtained a department of 


Natural History will be organized which will contribute | So 
| all localities. 


additional interest to the school, 

Cameron County.—Superintendent John- 
son has been again at work, holding ‘* mass’’ 
educational meetings,.in different parts of his 
plucky little county. 

Here is what a Cameron county paper says 
of them and him: 

The sevies of educational meetings recently held through- 
out tke county, under the superintendence of our worthy 
and energetic superintendent, J. B. Johnson, Esq., are 
reported to have been remarkably successful. Professor 
Shumaker, who spoke and sang at each of them, seems 
to have taken his hearers’ hearts and heads by storm, as 
we hear him spoken of in the highest terms by every- 
body who had the pleasure of hearing him. 

Previous to the election of Supt. Johnson to that office, 
we had but very few lectures’or educational meetings of 
any kind in the county; our people were nearly deprived 
of all intellectual food, except what they could get from 
books, magazines and papers; but since he assumed the 
duties of the office, he has provided them with a long 
series of entertainments by the most eminent lecturers, 
e’ocutionists, &c , among whose names we notice those 
of Prof. F. A. Allen, J. A. Cooper, J. V. Montgomery, 
J. H. Shumaker, C. W. Sanders, W. W. Woodruff, 
H.S. Jones, J. G. Townsend, H. Houck, Hon. J. P. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 






| Wm. M. Breslin, Esq., Mrs. Anna T. Randall, all of 


whom were brought here at great trouble and expense 
by Mr. Johnson, for the sole purpose of creating an in- 
terest among the people in educational mattcrs, and we 
are pleased tosee that he has been well repaid for his 
trouble. The people have become awakened to the im- 
portance of improvement in the district.schools through- 
out the county; the best teachers are sought af er, higher 
wages are paid, school houses are improved and made 
pleasanter and more attractive, and modern improvements 
in the methods of teaching are adopted. In a very short 
time the beneficial results must be seen and acknowl- 
edged by all, for the scholars cannot but improve under 
such an improved state of affairs, both morally and intel- 
lectually. 


Biosssurc.—Mr. H. M. Beeles, Principal 
of the public schools of Blossburg, Tioga 
county, seems to be doing a good work. He 
writes us that a year ago, ** There was no pu- 
pil in the schoo!s, who could perform correctly 
all the operations in fractions, and not more than 


enough to be in a class higher than an ordinary 
Third Reader; that grammar was not studied 
to any extent in the schodls, and that physical 
geography, history, physiology ur philosophy 
were not studied at all.” ’ 

Six months ago, Mr. Beeles, with the con- 
sent of the directors, graded the school, intro- 
duced new studies and new rules, and is now 
making fair headway. He has secured, in 
good degree, the co-operation of parents, and 
persons are beginning to send to the school 
who previously thought it not worth patro- 
nizing, and sent their children away from 
home to school. 

If a good school can be built up in a mining 
town like Blossburg, the same can be done in 
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PERSONAL. 


Me. A. F. Hosrerrer, lately Principal of 
the High School at Millersburg, Dauphin coun- 
ty, has been elected Principal of the High 
School of Altoona. Salary $1,000. Mr. Hos- 
tetter is a graduate of the Normal School at 


Millersville. 





Pror. B. C. Jittson has been elected Prin. 
cipal of the High School at Pittsburgh, left va- 
cant by the death of Prof. Dean, at a salary of 
$2,500 per annum. 


Tue ProressorsHip oF Matuemarics at 
Mansfield Normal School, left vacant-by the 
recent death of Prof. Jones, is temporarily 
filled by Mr. F. M. Smith, a graduate of the 
class of 1871. 


18 71.] 
Mrs. Maria J. Swart, of Bradford county, | 
now fills the position of Preceptress at. Mans- | 


field. 


Pror. H. D. Watxer has been elected | 
Principal of Madison Academy which is to be 
re-op:ned as the “* Waverly Normal School.” 


Correction.—Samuel Breck (not Buck) of 
Philadelphia, was the person mentioned by 
Mr. Hickok, at Williamsport (see September 
number, page 75) as one of the fathers of our 
common-school system, 


| tion, 


Official Department. 


| teacher to become a subscriber who has 
| means the regular reading of Tut Journat. 
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CENTRE COUNTY TO THE FRONT. 

Last month we acknowledged the receipt of a list of 
Firty-six names from County Superintendent R. M. 
Magee, of Centre County. We take pleasure in credit- 
ing Mr. M. with an additional list of Szvenry-x1GHT 
names mailed us October 26th, with the remark that the 
number of subscribers can still be increased in his county. 


| He says, ** The names found herewith have been taken at 


I wish every 
not by other 
With us, 
teachers who do not read educational periodicals, are re- 
garded as lacking in professional zeal. I am happy to 


my examinations which closed yesterday. 


| be able to state that our teachers are, generally, prepared 


for considerable advancement in the standard of educa- 
Teaching here is regarded as a science, and the 


day is past when any one, without special preparation, is 
| J y ’ t t 


OUR SUBSCRIPTION LIST. 


We have received a goodly number of new sub- 
scribers recently, and the renewals of those whose term | 
of subscription is expiring, are highly gratifying. Direc 
tors, also, are subscribing freely. Our readers will please 
bear ir. mind that, as stated in the prospectus found else- 
where, subscriptions may date from July, October, Jan- 
uary, or April, as desired ; also, that the JourNnat is 
always discontinued when the time for which it has been 
paid has expired. Our thanks are due to County Super- 
intendent E J. Young, of Lehigh, for a handsome list of 
sixty-eight names; as well as to County Superintendents 
Wm. Moyer, of Snyder, Wm. C. Tilden, of Susque- | 
hanna, Wm. A. Lindsey, of Cumberland,¢J. B Holland, 
of Blair, Jas. A Lowry, of Jefferson, Samuel Gelwix, of | 
Franklin, Geo. W. Lloyd, of Juniata, H. B. Eastburn, 
of Bucks, D. F. Tussey, of Huntingdon, and others, for | 
generous additions to our mailing lists. We welcome | 
gladly oid friends and new—but, as is natural, the o/d 
have cur warmest greeting. 


| considered fit to teach. 


I have adhered to the § topical ’ 
plan, practiced for a number of years at my examinations, 
and find our teachers gradually becoming able to present 
subjects in a form properly classified and arranged for 
discussion. The supply of good teachers will again, how- 
ever, fall short of the demand. The time for the gen- 
eral opening of our schools is at hand, and not all, as yet, 
supplied with teachers. The following districts have 
already opened their schools: Bellefonte, Philipsburg, 
Milesburg, Walker, Taylor, Farmer’s Mills. 1 trust I 
shall be able to send you another list of subscribers ere 


long, for I intend to make an earnest effort to get all our 


| directors also.to take it.” 


MARRIED. 

SuPERINTENDENT Shelley, of York borough, Superin- 
tendent Lehman, of Lebanon, and Chief Clerk Paul, of 
the Orphan School Department, have all been married 
within the last month, thus doubling the usefulness of 


| previously efficient officers, 


oe => 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 





DerarTMENT oF ComMMoN Scuoots, ) | 
Harrispurc, November, 1871. f 
PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


RESIDENCE, | 





NAMES. 





806|Hannah Mahaffey.....| Jersey Shore, Lycoming co, | 
807|/Rebecca E. Kremer...) Lebanon, Lebanon o | 
808 Christiana Johnston.,.|Candor, Washington 

809 G. D. W. Layton Dingmans, Pike 
810, James T. Stam Womelsdorf, Berks 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


“ 
“ 


| 


Superintendents w’l] not be surprised to find | 
their reports, as printed in the Annual Report | 
of this Department, shortened, and, perhaps, | 
marred thereby, when they remember that the 
limits prescribed for their reports this year, | 
and the announcement published in the official | 
department of the Scnoot Journat was five | 


pages. 


| this department of the Journat. 


If Superintendents will send in their Insti- 
tute reports promptly, they will be noticed in 
A page or 
more of space will be devoted to that object 
during the campaign. 

a * > 


INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS. 


Edwin J. Houston, Professor of Physical 


Geography and Physics in the Boys’ Central 


4 


High School of Philadelphia, is prepared with 
suitable apparatus to deliver, during the 
Christmas holidays, a few brilliantly illustra- 
ted lectures before County Teachers’ Institutes. 
Rev. Joseph Waugh, of the Hollidaysburg 
Seminary, will make a limited number of en- 
gagements to give instruction at Institutes, 
Prof. N. C. Sheaffer, Acting Principal, and 
several members of the faculty of the Kutz- 
town State Normal School, are willing to give 
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instruction at Institutes, in the vicinity of the 








institution. This shows the right spirit. 
Kutztown is again fully alive, 
* 
INSTITUTES. 
Clearfield, Clearfield, Oct. 23. | 
Delaware, Media, © 94. 
Bucks, Doylestown, * 2%. 
Crawford, Hydetown, S 3%, 
Mercer, Greenville, « 2. 
Lawrence, New Castle, << 40. 
Chester, West Chester, “ 90. 
Cumberland, Carlisle, « 40. 
Butler, Butler, e 40. 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, «: go. 
Clarion, Clarion, Nov. 6. 
Jefferson, Brookville, “« 6. 
Montgomery, Norristown, Fe lB 
Berks, Reading, eh 
Erie North-East, « 6. 
Venango, Rouseville, “ 6 
Schuylkill, Tamaqua, e 4 
Lancaster, Lancaster, ~~ 84 
Wayne, Honesdale, oom 
Carbon, Mauch Chunk, “ oF. 
Franklin, Chambersburg, “ 28%. 
Mifilin, Lewistown, “ 29. 
Cameron, Emporium, ~ Se. 
Lycoming, Hughesville, Dec. 18. 
Greene, Waynesburg, o a 
Perry, New Bloomfield, oom. 
Snyder, Selins Grove, * 36, 
Northampton, Bethlehem, o 
Armstrong, Kittanning, Jan 1, 1872 
——— " 


NOTES OF THE INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN, 





Institutes have been held in a number of 
counties, but we have received official reports 
from but two, McKean and Susquehanna. If 


Pennsylvania Schoo/ fournal, 





os 
the reports shall be sent in promptly, it is our | 


purpose to notice all as held. 
McKean.—The first Institute for the cur- 
rent year was held in Smethport, McKean 
County, August 22d. We make the following 
extracts from the Superintendent’s report: The 
whole number of teachers in attendance, fifty- 
three; and the largest number of spectators 
present at one time, two hundred. The in. 
structors and lecturers were Prof. F. A. Allen, 


Rev. C. Cornforth, and Mr. H. F. Barbour. 


SusQueHANNA.—Superintendent Tilden, of 
Susquehanna county, reports the following 
items concerning his Institute: The meeting 
was held at Susquehanna Depot, and was at- 
tended by one hundred and six teachers, and 
one hundred and fifty spectators. The princi- 
pal work was done by Prof. F. A. Allen, W. 
N. Hull, and the County Superintendent. An 
essay on School Apparatus was read by Miss 


Ellen E. Webb. 
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THE RIGHT TO BORROW MONEY. 


The late. Legislature authorized the follow- 
ing school districts to borrow money, for the 
purpose of building school-houses, in sums as 
given below: 


Eighth Ward, oy of ie ae seececesacsscees $30,000 
Sixth “ seuwdintinaicaa Se 
Third “ - m eccecccoscccesecs 60;000 
| Altoona i cmsaucabes Cee eeeeee eeeeereeeeeese 50,000 
| Bellefonte boro’, Centre cO......00. cccceccces ecoon §420,000 
Bethlehem boro’, Northampton C0......+0+.s000 30,000 
Contrévilie, Cramrtar® 60 wocced oe 4:0 i.e deéessens'ine 1,500 
East Brady boro’, Clarion CO,..000 cssscsees cocceree 5,000 
Frankfort Springs boro’, Beaver cO,........- wane 2,000 
Franklin city; Venango C0.....ce00 sescecees caaade 40,000 
Gibsonburg boro’, Luzerne co...... scdesssanevecse 630,000 
Harrisburg city, Dauphin CO,,.....c00 secece cecseese 50,000 
Hyde Park city, Luzerne c0......00- sescecses sseee 8,000 
Irwin boro’, Westmoreland CO,,....... seseeees. «2 13,000 
Knoxville boro’, Tioga C0.....csss ceccecees cocece 3,000 
Lebanon boro’, Lebanon co.,,....... OS GESS insole 20,000 
Ligonier township, Westmoreland co.,..... ....+. 700 
Madison township, Luzerne CO. .cccccccesseseeees 3,000 
Mahanoy city, Schuylkill co .....c00.cesesesesesess 15,000 
Millersburg boro’, Dauphin co.,,.,....... secseceess 10,000 
Mount Morris (Ind.), Greene c0...... .eccesseeee 2,000 
Mount Union boro’, Huntingdon co..........000 3,000 
Mount W ashington boro’, > Pala co, 10,000 
Neville township, Allegheny co.,... ... 2... ecnee 1,000 
New Galilee boro’, Beaver co........ meuhedelee aie 1,500 
Newtown boro,’ Bucks county ...ccccs sescceceees §,000 
Liberty district, city of Pitrsburgh,,............. 52,000 
Peebles sub-district, city of Pittsburgh........... 28,000 
Springfield district, city of Pittsburgh....... 50,000 
Pittston boro’, Luzerne co..... eese seosecces cecees 5,000 
Plains township, Luzerne co..... wees cvscccsesessce 10,000 
Plymouth boro’, Luzerne €0...... ssesseees cececece 5,000 
| Porter township, Schuylkill co.......06 se edtedes 4,000 
Ross township, Allegheny co,.......+... —_ 3,000 
Salem township, Luzerne CO,,........cccssececeeee 6,000 
Sheakleyville (Ind.), Mercer co.......0. cececsess 5,000 
Shenandoah boro’, Schuylkill co.......0. seeseeees 15,000 
Smithfield township, Bradford co......... seseeee 3,000 
Madison township, Luzerne co, remeron 3,000 
South Pittsburgh boro’ Allegheny c Cisssaresa cas 30,000 
Springville boro’, Chester c0.......sseee cesses sees 10,000 
Strasburg boro’, Lancaster CB cinsnans emsatanssaws 1,500 
Titusville city, Crawford co........ + eatin ined See 
Union township, Allegheny c0......s.csecseeee eee 10,000 
West Indiana boro’, Indiana co. asec eesane 7,200 
West Nicholson (Ind.), W yoming « co, em 
Wilmington township, Lawrence co..... bee 2,000 
Easton boro’, Northampton co.,.... ethionine 100,000 
| Long Beach (Ind.), LYCOMUNG CO. occcsccs cccesece 1,000 


St. Clair boro’, Schuylkill co.......scsc0eeeees 0,000 





STATISTICAL TABLE. 


The statistical table, presented herewith, is 
made up from the monthly reports of the 
county, city and borough superintendents, and 
presents in a compact form the work done by 
these officers. The attention of directors and 
citizens is respectfully called to it. They can 
scarcely fail to find it of interest. . 


eas 












































STATISTICAL TABLE wade up from the ne Reports of County dscns intendents, for the year ending June 1, 1871. 
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For the sake of comparison, the totals for 
last year are given in connection with those of 
this year. In almost all respects, there is im- 
provement, and we are safe in saying that more 
educational work has been done in Pennsy!vania 
in the year 1871, than in any preceding year. 


—.___ @g__._____. 


ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS, 





Apams.—By the 1st of October, 58 female and 61 
male teachers were employed; the grade of these cer- 
tificated this year is an improvement upon the preceding 
year. Nearly all the examinations have been attended 
by full boards of directors. They have also been largely 
attended by citizens. The County Superintendent pub- 
lishes each week, inthe county papers, a list of teachers 
elected, and other items of interest. 43 pupils were in 
attendance during the fall session of the Normal Insti- 
tute. The examination at the close of the term contin- 
ued through three days. Eleven new school houses have 
been erected. 

Beaver.—The directors of Greene township have 
completed two substantial school buildings. This dis- 
trict is making commendable progress in school matters. 


Bzerxs.—The examinations of teachers were very well 
attended by directors. There is a very general improve- 
ment in the qualifications of teachers, especially in the 
Theory of Teaching. In some of the districts the direc- 
tors have wisely determined to lengthen the school term. 

Bucxs.—Upper Wakefield school board appointed Sep- 
tember 16, as the time for holding an educational pic-nic 
and mass meeting. The design was to bring out the 

people of the district to witness exercises by the several 
schools, furnishing recreation to all parties, and stimulat- 
ing public interest in educational work. As the day 
proved inclement, the attendance was not as large as had 
been expected. 
and creditably rendered their respective parts. The board 
deserves thanks for setiing an example which, properly 
followed, can be made to do much effective service. The 
Richland board has taken a step in the right direction by 
grading the salaries of teachers, and increasing the salary 
of the highest grade twenty per cent. over the amount 
paid heretofore. This subject is attracting much a‘ten- 
tion, and it is hoped will result, ere long, in a general ad- 
vanced movement. 

Camaaia.—The schools open for the present term 
under favorable auspices. A number of the districts 
have lengthened the school term, and in nearly all the 
districts the wages have advanced from five to ten dol- 
lars per month. It was found necessary to reject twenty- 
four per cent. of the applicants for certificates. Teachers 
are scarce, 

Centre.—During the sessions of the County Normal 
School, educational meetings were held from one to three 
times a week, at which there were literary exercises of 
various kinds, talks on the educational topics of the day, 
etc. These meetings were well attended by the people 
for miles around, and have their influence all over the 
country. Since the close of the Normal School, Septem- 
ber 21, the Superintendent has been engaged in holding 
teachers’ examinations. None are licensed to teach who 
have not studied ** Theory of Teaching,” and who can- 
not undergo an examination on the same, and, as a gen- 
eral rule, none who have not professional interest enough 
to be friendly to all educational agencies, and are not 
readers of the Fourna/, and other educational. periodicals. 
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The schools were ail present, however, | 
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Cuester.—In many districts, directors find difficulty 
in securing good teachers, as the inducements held out in 
other places are so much greater. About a dozen of the 
very best teachers have left the county lately, because of 
better salaries and longer terms elsewhere. The directors 
of West Bradford have recently refurnished two of their 
school houses with good modern desks. The school 
board of London Grove are about to establish a graded 
school at East Grove. A night school has been opened 
at Penningtonville. Coatesville and Springville have 
each opened another primary school. 

Ciinton.—In making his report for the month of 
August, Prof. A. D. Rowe, the County Superintendent, 
writes: ‘ The present month closes my official connec- 
tion with the public schools of the county, and it is with 
feellngs of Yegret, in some respects, that I sever that 
connection. The kindness of our citizens and school 
officers, as well as of the officers of the School Depart. 
ment, has placed me under lasting obligations to all.” 


Jerrerson.—Educational interests are advancing in 
this county in various ways. Twelve new school houses 
are being erected this season, to supply the place of as 
many old ones. Winslow district has increased the 
length of the school term, which was hitherto only four 
months to five months. We hope that others will fol- 
low the good example. Many of those intending to 
teach here, spent the summer in attending school. A 
greater number of well qualified teachers is needed. As 
far as examinations have been held, teachers are scarce. 
Salaries are advanced in some districts, and some are 
graded according to qualification as shown by the grade 
of certificate. It is hoped that all will adopt this method 
of grading salaries. 

Juniata.—There is a very creditable improvement in 
the average grade of certificates over last ear. 

LawrEence.— Teachers’ examinations were well attend- 
ed by directors—in most districts the whole board was 
present A respectable number of citizens also attended, 
and a good degree of interest was manifested in the work. 
The board of directors of the Second Ward, New Cas- 
tle, has opened a new school room for their advanced 
grade of pupils. This is intended to bea high school. 
An efficient teacher has been employed at S80 per 
month. Two new schoo! houses are being built, one in 
Pulaski and the other in Wayne. 

Lexicu.—North Whitehall, the banner district in 
point of salary, has put up two new school houses, and 
furnished them with patent desks and slates for black- 
board; and also taken out the old-fashioned desks in the 
Ironton school house, and refurnished it with patent 
desks. This is decidedly the foremost district in school 
matters. The salary paid this year is $48 per month; 
term six months. Lower Melford is building a house 
which is to be furnished with patent desks. 

Lycominc.—At the close of the County Normal 
School eighteen provisional and seven professional cer- 
tificates were granted to teachers attending this school, 
the most of whom have engaged schools at salaries rang- 
ing from $5 to $10 per month more than will be paid to 
teachers who made no improvement during the summer, 


Nortuampton.—The districts with longest terms and 
highest salaries get the best teachers, while the remain- 
ing districts, as a rule, get those of inferior grade—the 
scum and refuse. Quite a number of rural graded schools 
have been established, Reuben Hellman, Esq., the 
faithful Secretary of the Moore township board, died 
very suddenly a short time since, and Cyrus F. Hellman, 
Esq., son of deceased, has been appointed to fill the va- 
cancy. 
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Perry.—The directors of Marysville are erecting 
another very good school building. It will be a credit to 
the schocl board as well as the borough. 

Porrsvitte.— Whole number in school, 18904 aver- 
age, 1708; per cent,, go. Visits by Superintendent in 
the month of September, 120; by directors, 39. Fifty- 
two parents of pupils visited the schools, and the teach- 
ers paid 224 visits to parents, 

Scranton.—Night schools have beén established 
The directors are arranging for the erection of another 
and larger building to take the place of the three-story 
brick building lately destroyed by fire. One hundred 
and ninety-two pupils are attending the night schools, 





Snyper.—The Normal Institute closed its sessions 
September 27. Seventy-two members were in attend- 
ance, all of whom, with few exceptions, intend to teach. 
A large percentage of the teachers of the county receive 
the School Journal. 

SusquEHANNA.—A great improvement is found in the 
neatness of school houses and scholars, and also in the 
order and success of the teachers, 


Venanco.—The new school house at Petroleum Cen- 


tre is completed. It contains four rooms, designed for | 


four grades. 
Warren.—The schools of Limestone township, six 


in number, held a celebration in the grove near the Averill 
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(school house. The exercises consisted of declamations, 


live directors, the schools of this district have made rapid 
| progress, The new union school house in Warren is 
completed, It is an elegant building, costing some 
$30,000. The school opened on September 25. Prof. 
Hawker is principal, There are eight departments and 
ten teachers. 


Waynt.—The County Normal School opened Sep- 
tember 4, under the principalship of the County Superin- 
tendent, assisted by Prof. G W. Butler and Miss Helen 
Miller. The attendance is the largest we have yet had, 
and the promise of usefulness is good. 


WEsTMORELAND.—The examinations of teachers were 
generally well attended. ‘The citizens of Burrell town- 
ship and Allegheny manifested unusual interest. The 
houses were crowded, and the very best attention given. 

The heart of the Superintendent was made glad, and 
| teachers seemed to feel the importance of their mission. 
Good teachers are in demand, at advanced salaries. Com- 
modious houses have been erected in several of the dis- 
tricts. 

Yorx Boro’,— Thirty-six pupils were admitted to the 
high school at the last examination, The attendance in 
all the schools is 1650. A monthly paper will bé pub- 
lished by the high school, and the grammar schools, en- 
titled, **Gieanings from the Schools.” 


’ 
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Cuicaco.—The rewspapers have everywhere been 
filled with descriptions and details of the awful calamity 
that has came upon this great city of the West. On 
Sunday evening, October 8, a cow, in an up-town stable, 
kicked over a kerosene lamp, and, within thirty-six 
hours, five square miles were covered with smoking 
ruins; 100,000 people were homeless; $150,000,000 
worth of property had been utterly destroyed, Three 
months ago we called on an old friend, on La Salie 
street—Wm. A. Montgomery, of the firm of Wilson, 
Martin @ Montgomery— whom we had not seen since 
school: boy days of fifteen years ago. He insisted upon 
showing us round, and we drove for some five or six 
hours upon the fine Nicholson pavements of what is 
now the burnt district, - We cannot believe that all those 
massive structures of wood, and brick, and stone, and 
iron, have sunk, as it were, into the earth—that those 
splendid avenues are now a desolation. }t does not seem 
possible that such quick and utter ruin could befal the 
city. Weremember, however, that it stands upon the level 
shore of the lake, and that the wind blowing a gale at 
the time, drove the flames onward so furiously that the 
best engines in the world were contemptible in their 
feebleness, and the noblest efforts of thousands of men 
to fight back the fire-fiend were but the struggles of 
Lilliputians. A rolling sea of flame could not be stayed. 
The great fire in New York, in 1835, destroyed 648 
houses ; that in London in 1666, ravaged 648 acres ; this 
has swept away nearly 12000 houses and covered 2500 
acres with blackened ruins—destroying every bank, all the 
hotels, a dozen churches, every newspaper office, the post- 
office, the custom house, their noble court house (twenty 
years in building), the water-works, the gas-works, the rail- 
road depots, the wholesale stores, the grain elevators, the 
shipping at their docks—in fact everything in the heart 


of the city, Baz Chicago will build upon these ruins a 





grander city than that which has disappeared almost in a 
night, and ten years hence we will see that work accom: 
plished. 

In Russia the number of letters sent in a year is not 
quite three to one hundred inhabitants, while in England 





the average is twenty to each person. In the United 
States the letters average seven to each imhabirant, a trifle 
| over one-third as many as in Great Britain. This is ow- 


ing to our vicious and burdensome postal system, and not 
to the lack of intelligence of our people, as might be ar- 
gued. A good system, adapted to the wants of the coun- 
try, would soon make the number of letters greater than 
in England, as we have more people who can read and 
write. The whole ot Europe averages between five and 
| six letters to each person; both Prussia and France ave- 
raging more than the United States, and even Spaia half 
as many. 





Computsory Epucation.—Frederick II. decreed ic 
for Prussia in 1763. In 1864, it was reported by an 
officer at Potsdam, that he had received in the space of 
twelve years bus three soldiers who knew neither how to 
read nor write, and inthe whole Prussian army only three 
soldiers ina hundred are entirely uneducated. In Sax- 
ony, there is not found in all the kingdom a single child 
who has not attended school. In Switzerland, education 
is obligatory except in four cantons. In the canton of 
Berne, education of both males and females is carried to 
the extent of knowing how to read, write a letter, pre- 
pare a report, and solve ordinary examples in arithmetic. 





ASchool Superintendent —of another State, of course— 
lately examined fifteen applicants for teachers’ certificates. 
He asked them: ‘“ Where is the Suez Canal, and what 
waters does it connect?’ One of them answered, “On 
the Isthmus of Suez; Carribean sea and the Pacific 
ocean ; another, “* Between Africa and Asia; connects 






recitations, dialogues, singing, &c. Under a board of 
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Red Sea and Indian ocean ;” a third, “Between Africa 
and Europe; connects the Mediterranean and Atlantic ;” 
a fourth, “In Central America; Atlantic and Pacific 
ocean ;” a fifth, “I never heard of such a place as that 
before ;” a sixth, “In Africa; connects the Isthmus of 
Suez with the Atlantic ocean; a seventh, “ Between 
Italy and Africa; connects the Atlancic ocean and Med- 
iterranean sea.” Eighth, ninth and tenth made no an- 
swer. The replies of the other five are not reported. Ic 
is to be hoped that they were correct, 


Pennsylvania School Fournal. 





A tars philosopher says: “If you should build schools | 


without play-grounds, nobody would get beyond short 
division in a life-time.” 
shadowing forth a great truth which school directors too 
often ignore, Give us good buildings well furnished, 
and large play-grounds. 


Teacuea, do not imagine that your scholars will re- 
member all that you say tothem ; nor yet be sure that 
they understand it all. Test their remembrance often 
by asking them questions on former lessons; and ascer- 
tain their understanding of what you are saying by hav- 
ing them re-state it to you. 
telligent review of old lessons or new, they have learned 
something under your teaching. Judge then of your suc- 
cess as a teacher rather by what they say to you than by 
what you say to them. 

Harp on Tut Doctor.—Dr. Felton was the president 
of a Southern college, who professed to be very gram- 
matical in the use of his language, and, therefore, ex- 
pected his pupils to be likewise. Playing cards was 
strictly forbidden on the school premises ; but, as is often 
the case, this law was violated by the students without be 
ing detected. A number of freshmen collected together in 
the room o. one of their number, and were enjoying a 
game of euchre, when a knock was heard at the door. 
‘*Who’s there?” one exclaimed, ‘ Me!” was the la- 
conic reply. ** Who's me?” ‘ Professor Felton.” ** No 
you don’t! Ha, ha, ha! Professor Felton wouldn’t 
say ‘me!’ He'd say, ‘It is I, sir!’ The old Professor 
turned his back and went off, knowing that they had 
him there. 


Boston now employs 4 head masters, at a salary of 
$4,000 each; 1 head-master, at a salary of $3,500; 41 
masters, at $3,020; 39 sub-masters, at $2,400 ; 9 ushers, 
at $1,700; 1 female principal, at 31,700; 4 high-school 
head -assistants, at $1,500; 19 high-school assistants, at 
$1,000; 33 masters’ assistants, at $900; 60 head assist- 
ants, at $800; 420 grammar school assistants, at $700; 
and 325 primary teachers, at $700. Also, special teach 
ers in music, modern languages, sewing, etc. The salary 
of Mr. Philbrick, Superintendent of Public Schools, is 
$5,000. 

Tue Sandwich Islands were discovered by Captain 
Cook, in 1778. In 1820 the first 
there from the United States. At that time the people 
were savages; the land was owned bya king and his 
chiefs, and the people were their slaves. Jn 1822 the 
Hawatian language was reduced to writing, and there are 
now more than 490 schools and one college. More 
than one-third of the population can read, and nearly 
all the children attend school. 


Not literally true, perhaps, but | Pant . 
of a first-class hotel. 





If they can give you an in- | 





missionaries arrived | 


A youns man who had spent a little of his time and a | 


good deal of his fath-r’s money in fitting himself for the 
bar, was asked, after hisexamination, how he goton. **O, 
well,” said he, ** I answered one question right.” “ Ah, 
indeed !” said the old man with a look of satisfaction ; 
“© and what was that?” “They asked me what a gui 
tam action was.” ‘That was a hard one. And you 
answered it correctly, did you?” ‘ Yes; I told them I 
didn’t know.” 
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Tue new school law of Ontario provides dwelling 
houses for teachers. Norway sets apart a small piece of 
land for the schoolmaster to cultivate ; this in addition to 
his regular salary. At least one teacher in every district 
is provided with a dwelling house for himself and family, 
and land enough, at least, to pasture two cows, and to 
lay out a small garden. 

Tue Boston Traveler is of opinion that the recent 
discovery which has astonished Boston, that the chief 
cook at the Parker House gets more salary than the 
President of Harvard College, “ only suggests that there 
are more men fitted for the presidential chair of colleges 
than there are capible of taking charge of the kitchen 
The cook receives a salary of 
$4,000; the president, $3,200. 

So dense is the smoke from the burning forests of 
Michigan and Wisconsin, which covers Lake Huron and 
Lake Superior, that the crack vessel of the upper lake- 
trade, on her last trip down, was fifteen hours in finding 
Marquette, after she was off that harbor, by clock and 
compass. So thick was the darkness occasioned by the 
smoke that the steamer’s lamps were kept burning all 
day, the same as at night. 

Ir is estimated that during the last five centuries more 
than $250,000,000 worth of real estate has been washed 
away from the eastern coast of England by the encroach- 
ments of the sea, A number of villages and towns 
which used to be set down on the old maps have entirely 
disappeared. 

Hon. W. D. Henxte has resigned the office of State 
Commissioner of Common Schools of Ohio, to resume 
the charge of the public schools of Salem, Ohio, at a 
salary of $2,500, being $500 more than the salary paid 
him by the State. 

Tue Scientific American says it is now impossible to 
construct a burglar- proof safe, for the thief, with his cyl- 
inders of compressed hydrogen and oxygen, can, in a few 
seconds, burn holes of any size in the hardest metal— 
his fire drill enabling him, in a few minutes, to work his 
way into the strongest safe that was ever constructed. 

Tue overseers of the charity fund of Amherst College, 
which now exceeds $70,000, voted unanimously, 
at a recent meeting, that any student who uses intoxi- 
cating drink as a beverage, or tobacco in any form, shall 
forfeit thereby the right of assistance from this fund, 

Miss EcizasetH Pzasgopy, not the least remarkable 
of that trio of sisters of which Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
and Mrs. Horace Mann were the other members, is con- 
secrating her life to the noble work of introducing kind- 
ergarten instruction into America. 

Tue following rules for the. government of children, 
which were first presented in one of Mr. Jacob Abbott's 
books, have bzen of great service to many successful 
teachers: ‘When you consent, consent cordially. 
When you refuse, refuse finally, When you punish, 
punish good-naturedly. Commend often. Never scold.” 

A Newspaper is to be established in London to give 
information to persons contemplating emigrating to 
America. “ Through tickets to go around the world ” 
are for sale in Landon for $1,250. 

Tue time has come described by Tom Hood, when 
**Boughs are daily rifled by the gusty thieves, and the 
Book of Nature getteth short of leaves.” 

Happiness is a perfume that one cannot shed over 
another without a few drops failing on one’s self. 

The school teachers of Austria have recently held a 
congress at Linz, at which 2,020 attended. 

Deep is the joy of sacial silence when we speak 
with the loved, but feel their presence. 
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